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(Unpry anpuoe) 


NACXAJIBHOE TIPHBETCTBHE 


latpHapxa Mockosckoro u sBces Pycu AJIEKCHSA 
APXHITIACTbIPAM, TIACTbIPHM HU YATAM 
PYCCKOM TIPABOCJIABHOW LIEPKBU 


“Bockpecenne Tsoe, Xpucte Cnace, Axnrean nowrT 
Ha HedecH, MH Hac Ha 3eMAM CHOA0bM 4MCTbIM 
cepauem Tede caaButTn™. 
Xpuctoc BocKkpece! 
B cBeTibli mpa3aqHHK XpucTtoBa BockpeceHuaA MpHBeTCTBYIO 
Bac OTLUbI H Opatue, 3THM KPaTKHM, HO 3aKJIWOUaIOLILHM B ce6e Bceodb- 
CMJIFOULVIO PaJOCTb, TIPHBeTCTBHeM. 


Xpuctoc BocKkpece! 


STH Ba C1OBA OOHEMINOT LlebIX Be %XKH3HH, CAHBaHWOT Ba 
MHpa, COCAHHAHWT HeEOO C 3eMJ1e€H, TBapb Cc TBOPLLOM, 4eOBeKa C 
Borom. 

“Xpuctoc Bockpece!” — “AnreaH mont Ha HeGecn”; “BoncTH- 
Hy Bocxkpece!” OTBeTCTBYHOT BePHble, 2XHBYLIHe “Ha 3eMJIH”, H He 
VCTawWT NOBTOPATb 3TH COBa, MOJHbI€e *KH3HH H BeYHOH pamocTuH. 

B 9THX C1OBaxX — H MOGeqHaA BeCTb, H OTKPOBeHHe TaiiHbl, H 
NIpH3bIB K paOCTH, H MpHBeTCTBHe JHOOBH, H MOxKeTAaHHe MHpa. 
STH CAOBa, HECOMHEHHO, BIepBble MPOH3HeCeHbI ObIIH VYUCHHKaMH 
XPHCTOBbIMH, KOTOPbIX MOCce Oe3yTeWHOH CKOPOU BHe3aNHO oce- 
HHla BeIHKah pallOcrb. 

Mb Kak Obl BAXHM CBOHMH O4aMH 9THX Y4YCHHKOB XPHCTOBBIX, 
nocite MOArHX JHE TAAKKOTO MYYCHHA HW yKaCa B BOWIHEHHH BCTpe- 
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Seco, 


YaIOLLHXCA ApPyr C APyroM H TOBOPALIHX Apyr apyry: “Xpuctoc Boc- 
Kpece!” “BouctuHy Bockpece!”. 

C Tex nop 3Ta O6aroaTHHA BECTb Yepe3 CTOAbKO BeKOB IIpo- 
HeCJlaCb B 9THX CaMbIX 3BYKaX H3 YCT B YCTa, OT C.1VXa B CJIVX, H3 
pola B pod. CKOAbKO AYU HW Cepdel OHA padOBada! CKOAbKO Bepy- 
IOWHX OKPbLIANa OHA CaMOCTHOH HadexKTOH BOCKpeceHHA H BeU- 
HOH %H3HH! CKOJbKO HeH3PeY4eHHbIX YTELUCHHH MpoOaHda Ha BCe 4e- 
aoBeyecTBo! Hakonell, OHA H 2O Hac AOHECIa TY *%e CaMyHO YHCTeH- 
WYy!O H COBeEPLeHHeHIVHO padOcTb, NMeYaTb KOTOPOH Tenepb y BCeX Ha 
JHUe, AVY KOTOPOH y BCeX BO B30pe. 


Mbl, No3qHeHWMe, XOTA H HEAOCTOMHeEMUWIHe, Yaa H VYYCHHKH 
XPHCTOBbI, TaK K€ PadOCTHO TOBOPHM Apyr Apyry: “Xpuctoc Bockpe- 
ce!”. HM capiunmM yBepenHoe: “BouctuHy Bockpece!”. 


Mbl C.1bILUHM B W@PKBH KaK aHre.ibl H BOHHbI, MHPOHOCH!'bI H 
anocTouJbl, rPpo6 H 3eMeTPACeHHe, KAMCHb H TIeJIeHbI BCce BO3Be- 
ulato © BockpeceHuu XpHctTa; H MbICJHWO, H C.IOBOM MbI 3TOMY OTBET- 
cTByem: “BouctuHy Xpuctoc Bocxpece!”. Cepaue H NAOTb Halla BO3- 
pagzosactaca 0 bose xuBe” (IIc. 83,3). 


Y Hac HeT TpemeTa H VKaCa, KOTOPble HCMbITHIBAIH aNOCcTOAbI; 
H€T TOPbKHX C1e3, KOTOPble AHJAHCb Y MHPOHOCHL; MbI MOJHbI MHpa 
H BOCTOpra H He 3HaeM JVYUIHX COB, KaK 9TH C1OBa: “Xpuctoc Boc- 
Kpece” uw “BouctuHy Bockpece”. 

MbI BO3BeLLaeM BeJIHKYHO BeECTb BOCKpeceHHA, MbI OlaroBe- 
CTBYeM ee BCeM H BCHOAY — H BO BCAKOe BPeCMA AHA H MOWIHTBEHHOrO 
Oe€HHA; MbI ThICAYeKPaTHO MOBTOPHeM ee, H YeM OOMbUIe ee CIbI- 
WWMM, TEM OOMbUIe YBepxHeMCA B ee HCTHHE. 


Bockpecenve XpHCTOBO yBePH0 HaC B MIPOULeHHH HauleM, KO- 
Topoe oT [po6a BoccuAAO, KOTOPOe YTBeEPAHO Hac B HaexKZe H Ha- 
ero BOCKpeceHHA, H BeYHOH X2KH3HH: BCe 3TO DapOBa HaM BOCKpec- 
wHH CnacuTetb Haul, CnacuTeab Mupa. “IIpHuaute, BO3paayemca 
Tocnogzesu, BockaHkHem Bory, Cnacuteaw Hawemy” (IIc. 94,1). 
[IpH6an3umca K Hemy Ayxom H Bepon, AaG6bI ycabluaTb oT Hero 
TY 2%Ke BeJHKYH palocTb B OAarosaTHbIX CAOBaX JHK6BH, MHJIOCTH, 
OTPpabl WH yTeleHHA, KaKy¥O OH, BOCKpPeCWIHH NAOTHW, NPHABLUHA 
“BCHKYHO BJlaCTb Ha HeOeCH H Ha 3eMJH”, BO3BeCTHA Mapuun Maraza- 
JMHe, H CBATbIM *KeHaM MupoHOcHuaM, H BO31HK067eCHHBIM y4YeHHKaM 
CBouM. 

M 6yaem GOaaroroBpeiHo xXpaHHTb B CepAuaX HalliHX Bepy B 
TO, 4TO BOCKpecumMH XpucToc H HbIHe NOCpeAH Hac MH ecTb H OyzeT, 
no CBoemy BoxectBpeHHomMy oGeToBaHHw: “Ce A3 c BaMH e@CMb BO 
BCH HH 2O CKOHYaHHA BeKa” (Md. 28, 20). 

HM 6yaeM XHTb 3THM PaOCTHbIM CO3HAHHEM, HOO BOCKpeceHHe 
XPHCTOBO €CTb NOJJIHHHO X%KH3Hb Halla H pawOCTHaA Hale*K a HECKOH- 
yYaeMOH X%KH3HH B CBeTABIX OONTeEAAX OTua Hauero HeG6ecuoro: “Boc- 
Kpece XpHcToc H XKH3Hb %KHTerbcTByeT”. (CB. Moann 3aatoycr) 

Bosaw6.ennble OTUbI, OpaTHe H cecTpbI! Bar 3HaeTe, 4TO B 
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KOHWe€ MHHYBUero rota MbI, MO MHAOCTH boxe, HMeTH BeAMKOe 
VTeleHHe BHOBb moceTHTb CBATyHO 3eM.1K0 H MOKAOHHTbCA PKHBO- 
HOcHOMY Ipo6y CnacuTeaA Hauero. 

HeockyazeBaeman OarogzaTb Bockpecwero Tocnoawa HanoaHu- 
Ja HaluiJH Cepia AYXOBHbIM YMHJICHHEM H HeH3Pe4eHHOW paOcTbH. 


Y BeaHKHX CBATbIHb BO3HECIH Mbl MOJIMTBbI O Hale CBaATOH 
LlepkBH, O BCe€X BePHbIX 4Yaqax ee, O MHPe BO BCEM MHPpe — H Ppadbl 
HbIHe elle pa3 MmpenoaTb BCeM BaM O.larocaoBeHHe boxue oT cBA- 
toro [paga Hepycatuma u 2KuBoHocHoro [po6a Tocnogana, rae He- 
YMOJIKaeMO BO3BeLILalOTCH BCeEMY MHPy C.1OBa Be4YHOH XPHCTHAaHCKOH 
panoctu: “Xpuctoc Bockpece H3 MePTBbIX, CM€PTHIO CMePTb MonpaB 
H CYULHM BO rpo6ex *HBOT ZapoBaB”. AMHHb. 


+ AJIEKCHA, 


Iacxa Xpucrosa 1961 roza, IlarpHapx Mockosckui H Bces Pycu 
Mocksa. 


NACXAJIBHOE NOCJIAHHE 


NatpHapwero Ik3apxa CesepHoi uv KOxHoi AmepuKku 
Mutponoauta Aneytckoro un Cesepo-Amepukanckoro 
BOPUCA 


Bo3a1w6.1eHHble 0 Tocnoge COCAYAKHTEAH APXHMACTHIPH, MacTBI- 
pH, BceyecHOH KIHp H Yana Matepu Pycckoi IIpaBocaaBHot Lhepxsu. 


Xpuctoc Bockpece! 


Tlosapaspaanto Bac c Beankum [Ipa3aHHKom XpuctosBa Bockpe- 
CeHHA, OT BCeroO CepAlla Keak HacawHTbcA “cero AOG6paro u cBeT- 
Jaro TOp2KecTBa”, MOKAOHHTbCA, MOMOOHO MHPOHOCHUaM, ?KHBOMY 
Bory u mpHHecth EmMy 6aaromqapcTBeHHoe nmeHHe BO CaaBy HMeHH 
Ero. 

“Xpuctoc BockpecuinH H3 MepTBbIX yxKe He YMHPaeT: CMepTb 
yoxKe He HMeeT Had Hum BulacTuH”. ([loca. k puma. VI ra. 9 cTHx.) 

Hpine, KOra BCA TBapb HeOeCHbIX H 3CMHBIX Mpa3sazHyeT Boc- 
KpeceHHe XPHCTOBO, Mbi MepexKHBaeM PaOCTh HeOXKHOrO OGeULaHHA 
Tocnoda npeObipaTb C HAMH JO CKOH4YAHHA BeKa H CO3HAHHA, YTO Hac 
HHYTO He MOKET OTAVYHTS OT Ero aw6BH HW AHWHTb HeGecHBIX 6.aar 
B HeBeyepHeM He Ero Lhapctsua. 

B oTBeT Ha HeH3pey4eHHytO Ero a160Bb mpHHecemM, Kak Aap 
HauieH OTBeTHOH K Hemy 1106BH, 11060Bb B O.1HxKHEMY, HW NpocsaBaAA 
Beunyro [lacxy, 6yaem MOwnHTb Ero ytBepants [IpapocaaBuem CBa- 
Tyo LlepKOBb H VMHPHTb Hallly *KH3Hb. 

BoucTtTHHy Xpuetoc BocKkpece! 
Jia 6yayt MuaoctnH Tocnoga un Cnacutean Hawero Vucyca 
XpucTa Ha BCeMH HaMH! 
+ Cmupennpt BOPHC, 
Ilacxa \pucrosa Mutponoant Aneytcuni w Cesepo-Amepnnancnnid 
1961 r. Natpwapwuk Iusapx Cesepuot wu Omnod Amepunn. 
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© NAJIOMHHYUECKONH TIOES IKE 


MNATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOrO H BCES PYCH AJIEKCHS 
B CTPAHbI BJIMDKHETO BOCTOKA 


B nvTHHuy 25 HOoAOpa 1960 r. IlarpHapx MockosckHi H BCcex 
Pycu Aaekcui OTObI B NaJOMHHYeCKyHO NOe3sAkKy NO cTpaHaM Banx- 
Hero Boctoka. Casteiwero ITarpHapxa AaeKcuaA CONpOBOAK AIH: wWe- 
Hb} CaBaujenHoro Cunoda Mutponoaut Kpytuukni nu Koaomexncknit 
IluTHpuM, mpeacenateab Otgeaa BuewHnx LlepkosHbix CHowenni 
Mockosckoli Ilatpwapxun enuckon Spocaascxui un Poctrosckui Hu- 
KOAMM, VipaBlsioulMi AeaamH YkpaHHckOH SK3aPXHH aAPXHMaHAPHT 
@Puaapet, pextop Mockxosckoh JlyxospHoh akaazemMunn npodeccop-npo- 
rounepel K. HM. Pyxuukni, ywsen Otazena BuewHux LlepkosBupix CHo- 
weHHi Mockosckoh TlarpHapxun aouext Mockxoscxoh JlyxoBHoh 
aKaleMHH cBAuLeHHHK A. JI. OctanoB, 3aMecTHTe.b npewcTaBHuTeJA 
IlarpHapxa MockoscKkoro npu IlatpHapxe AHTHOXHHCKOM NpoToHepeH 
Il. K. Cratos, 3amecTHTelb mpenacenatein XO3HiicTBeHHOrTO YipaBuie- 
HHH Mockosckoh [latpwapxun JI. A. Octanos, npodeccop JleHnnH- 
rpaickoH AyXoBHOHK akazemuu A-p H. JI. Yenenckni, npenoxosateb 
Jlenuurpaackol ayxosHol akanemun M, A, Jlo6ppinnn uw Apyrue an- 
a. 

Casteiiwni [larpwapx Anexcuit HanpaBasetca B AnekcaHapun, 
rae sBerperutcn c TlarpHapxom AaekcaHapuiickum u sBcen AdpHkKi 
Xpucrodopom Il. Jlaszee Csaatetuinh Tlarpnwapx Aaexcuh npocue- 
ayetT B Jlamack, rae 6Gyazet roctem IlatpHapxa AHTHOXHHCKOrO H BCe- 
ro Boctoka ®eogzocun VI. Ilo npuraawennw Mutponoanta bBei- 
pytckoro Hann Caan6u Caxatetuni Tlatpnapx nocetut Beiipyt. 
Ceaatehuui Tlarpwapx npu6yazet B Caatpii rpaa Hepycaaum. B cBa- 
Tom page Caatehwui Tlarpuapx 6yazet roctem IlatpnHapxa NVepy- 
caaumckoro H Bces [lasectHHb! BexneaHKtTa. 

B ann npe6pipanna Casntefiwero [latpHapxa Aaexcusa B Eru- 
netckom palone OAP npeanoaaraetca ero BeTpeya c nano u [lart- 
pHapxom Kontecxoh Llepksu KupHauiom. 

Ha o6patHom nytu Caxtetwuni TlatpHapx npeazno.taraet no- 
ceTHTb Adbuubl, rae BcTpeTutcs c Apxnenuckonom AcbHHCKHM H BCex 
DAdAatbl PeokIHTOM. 

Kpome toro, CsxteHwHh IlatpHapx Auaexcui npeznowaraet 
nocetut Casatehwero IlatpHapxa Adunaropa. 


Bo spema noceuenus Boctrounnix []lpapocaasubix [atpwapxa- 
TOB H Qaaanckoh [lpapocaaBHoh Llepksu Castehwnh Ilatpwapx u 
ero CHYTHHKH MOK-IOHATCH oOulenpaBocAaBHbIM CBATbIHHM, OvaAyT yua- 
CTBOBAaTb B OorocayReHHAX, HMCTb BCTPpeC4H C MeCCTHbIMH pe.IHrHO3- 
HbIMH JCHTC.INMH. 

Iloesaka Caateiwero IlarpHapxa AaekcHa HMeeT LetbWO NO- 
CAYKUTb Ael1y MalibHehwero ykKpenJeHHA B3aHMOOTHOLIeCHHH Opart- 
ckHx Llepxseii Boctoka u Pycckouh [IpapocaaBHohk Llepxsu. 


(ypuaa Mock. Matp. Jexadp» 1960 r.) 
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BO3SBPALLEHHE B MOCKBY 
MATPHAPXA MOCKOBCKOrO H BCEA PYCH AJIEKCHS 


30 geka6Gpax 1960 roga B MOcKBy BO3BpaTHAHCb H3 MaJOMHH- 
yecKOH NMOe3AKH NO cTpaHamM bawxuHero H Cpeguero Boctoka [asa 
PycckoH [IpapocaasHok Llepxsu Caatehuimi [latpHapx MockoscKnit 
u Bces Pycu Anekcui H CONpOBOAKAAaABUIMe ero AHUA. 


Canteiunui TlatpHapx Aaekcui nocetua Erunetckoro u Cu- 
puiicknit pationp: OAP, JInpan, NHopaanuto, Typunw u Tpeunn, rae 
MMe. BCTPe4YH HM COBepuiadt COBMeCTHbIe cayxKeHHA Cc [latTpHapxom 
AaexcaHapuHiickum Xpuctodopom, IlatpHapxom AxntTHoxHiickum ®eo- 
aocuem, IlatpHapxom HepycaaumMckHM BeneauKTom, BcesexcKum I lat- 
pHapxom Aduxaropom nu ApxuvennckonomM Ad@HHCKHM ®eOKJHTOM. 


Iloceurenne [latpHapxom AvekcuHem [as ABtoKkedpabubix Llep- 
KBeH COMeCHCTBOBAIO abHeHUIeCMY YKPeMIeHHO HCKOHH CYLILeCTBY- 
HOWHX OpaTCKHX cBA38eH MexAy Pycckoh [IpaBocaaBHok Llepkosbw u 
[IpapocaaBHbimuH LlepkBamu BocrToka. 


CaaBbt Llepkpeh OOMeHAJIHCb MHEHHAMH MO pAAY HaCYULHbIx 
BOTIPOCOB COBPeMeHHOH LEPKOBHOH XKH3HH, OOCYAHIH BOTpoc oO pac- 
UIMpeHHH COTpyAHHYecTBa MexiAy LlepKBaMu B Je.le COXpaHeHHA Mpou- 
HOrO MHpa HM VKperieHHA ApyxObI MexKAY HapodaMH. 

Bo BpeMH matOMHHYecKOH moe3sakKH CBxTeHwHh TlarpHapx 
AsekcHH HMe@.1 BCTPe4YH C MpeACTOATe.AHMH HHOCAaBHbIX BOCTOUHDbIX 
LlepKBen. 


Betpeya Castehwero [larpuapxa Aaexcus c Taasoii KonteKoli 
Llepksu [latpHapxom Kupuaatom VI uMewa uerbiO pa3BHTHe, paHee 
CVULECTBOBaBLIHX OpaTCKHX cBx3eH MexaAy Pyccxo IIpapocaaBHol u 
KontckoH LlepkBaMu. 

YneHbl AeerauHH HMeH BCTpeuy c CHpHicKHM (SAKOBHTCKHM) 
[larpHapxom MakoBomM H OOMeHHIHCb C HHM MHe€HHAMH M0 BOTIpOocy 
LePKOBHOrO OGULEHHA HW YKpenieHHaA cBxA3eH Mexay Pycckoh [Tpaso- 
caaBHoH WH CupHiickoH Llepksamu. 

Caatehuui [larpHapx Aaekcui WH ConpoBoxaBUIHe ero AHMLA, 
BO BpeMA MOe3AKH MO CTpaHaM bawxHero un Cpeguero Boctoka, no- 
ceulain Caatpie Mecta, AOCTONpHMe4aTeAbHOCTH H 3HAKOMHAHCb C 
HCTOPH4eCKHMH [aMATHHKAaMH IIPOLWIOro. 

[lanomHn4ecKkan noe3saka [ytasppi Pycckoli [IpapocaasyHon Llep- 
KBH B [IpaBocaaBHble [latpHapxaTbl BocToKa, HeCOMHEHHO MOCAYKUT 
meray ykKpenseHHsaA OpaTcKHx cBx3eh MexaAy Pycckoli [IpaBocaaBHol u 
Astokedaibubimu Llepkpamu BoctToka, 4eay cOxXpaHeHHA mpouHOoro 
MHPpa Ha 3eM.Ie. 

(Mypuaa Mock. Matp. Ansaps 1961 r.) 
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O NOESAKE CBATEAWErO NATPHAPXA AJIEKCHS 
HA BOCTOK 


[loa TakuM Ha3BaHHem “LlepKkoBHbii BectHuk” [loapeKon [Ipa- 
BociaBHOH LlepkBu B HOMepe 1-2 3a 1961 Tr. MOMeCTH 3aMeTKY, BbI- 
epxXKH H3 KOTOPOH NpHBOAHM: 

“B aekaOpe mecaue 1960 rogwa cOCcTOHI0Cb pamocTHoe AVIA 
Bcero lpaBociaBHoro MHpa coO6piTHe. IIpeacTonxTetb caMOH MHOTrO- 
4YHCeHHOH IIpapocaapHoh Llepksu Csasatetiumi TlatpHapx Mockos- 
cKHH Hw Bcesx Pycu AuekcHh NOAbAA anocTO.bcKHH Tpy HW OTObIA 
BMecte c 16 npeacTraBuTeazamu LlepxKBu c BH3HTOM Ha Boctok. CBxTel- 
uM IlarpHapx nocetHa ApepHHe AnoctToabcKue Lhepkspu — Koxctau- 
THHONOMAbCKYIO, AvdekcaHapuHiickyt, AXTHOXHiicKkyW, Hepyca.HMckyto 
u Tpeyeckyto. Pagano u mpecca Bcero MHpa NOAYeEPKHBAaWT (pakT, 4TO 
¢ MOMeHTa y4pexAeHHA Ha Pycu natTpHapulectBa, T.e. c 1589 roma 
eure HH OHH MockosckHih [latpHapx He 6b. B KoncTaHTHHOTIO.We. 
Opran KouctaHTHHonoabcKoH TlatpHapxuH momMelllad CHHMKH JABYX 
Cssteiwux Ilarpuapxosp Aduuaropa | uw Aaekcus, CHAAULHX B TPOH- 
HOM 3ale [larpHapxXHH, ONMHCbIBAeT O TOM, KaK TOPKeCTBEHHO Obi 
BcTpeyeu IIpeacrosteab Pycckol Llepksu Bo Bceviexckoh Ilatpwapxuu. 
B npa32HHK PoxazectBa Xpuctosa 06a IlatpHapxa antyprucaan B [lart- 
puHapuiem Cs. Teoprus co6ope. 

“Tloceurenne CaatetiiuumM TlatpHapxom Awaexcuem BocTouHbix 
peBHHX LlepkBeli ABAAeTCA BaxKHEHWIHMM HCTOPHYeCKHM (PaKTOM B Je- 
Je eHHeHHsA [IpapocaBHbix LlepKBel. K 3ToMy coOpiITHHO mocae m0- 
y4eHHA Gomee OOUIMPHbIX MaHHbIX, MbI eule BepHeMcA B OyAyULeM”. 


COEJMHEHHE APMAHCKOM H KONTCKOM LEPKBEM C TIPA- 
BOCJIABHOMW LIEPKOBbIO BYJIET OBCY)KJIATbCH 
HA BCEIIPABOCJIABHOM COBOPE 


Iloq TakKHM 3araaBHeM rpeyecKHH WepKOBHbIN xXypHaat 3OM 
NOMeCTHA HHPOpMauuwW B MepBOM Bbilycke 3a 1961 rou. 


“Aqdunpi. Enuckon Tpeyeckoh [Ipapocaasuoh Llepkpu EmMuainan 
THMHaHC, ABIAIOULHHCA MOCTOAHHbIM MpeAcTaBuTetem BcewencKoro 
IlarpHapxa B Mupospom Cosete LlepkBel, cKa3a1 Ha HHTePpBbIO, 4TO 
coeqHHeHHe ApmsHcKOH Hu KontcKkoH LlepxBei c Boctounon IIpaso- 
claBHOH LlepkKoBbiw, ABHTCA [laBHbIM IYHKTOM BcenpaBocjaBHoro 
CopellaHHA, KOTOPOe 1O.KHO COCTOATCA Ha OCTpoBe Pogoce B Ipe- 
lWHH B aBrycTe 3TOrO roda. 


BceaenckHi _IlarpHapx Adunarop cKa3al, 4TO “MbI He HMeeM 
IIPH4YHH OTZeIATb OT ce6n ApmsaHckyo H Kontckyw LlepkBu”, H OH 
yBepen, 4uTO Komutet IIpeactaButTeseh Bcex 3aHHTepecOBaHHbIx Llepk- 
BeH JerKO NOAPOTOBHT YCOBHA AIA COC MHHEHHA” — CKa3al penop- 
TepaM enucKon EmuinaH. 
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Apmauckas [IpapocaaByHan LlepkoOBb 4HC.ICHHOCTbIO OKOO 2-X 
C MOJOBHHOH MH.IIHOHOB 4YeAOBeK HaXOAHTCA MOD BbICUIeH LYXOBHOH 
rOpHCAHKUHeH DJumMuHaa3znuncKoro Kato.nKoca-llatpHapxa B CosetcKoi 
Apmeuuu. Kontckoe IIpapocaapue cocpegzotToueno B Erunte 4 Spu- 
ONHH, re OHH HMeeHOT OTAeAbHbIe [laTpHapxaTbl. 

Enuckon coo6ulHa Takxe, 4TO Pomocckoe CospeulaHne OyzeT 
TakxKe OOcyKAaTb OTHOWeHHe []IpaBocaaBHbIx LlepkBeh K OKyMeHH- 
yecKOMY J[BHxKeHHIO H ye.1HT OcOG60e BHHMaHHe HeOOXOAHMOCTH 
Ooszee OAn3KOH KOONepauHH H eAHHEHHW Mexy [lpaBociaBHbIMH 
LlepkBaMH. 


Enuckon EmMuanvaH CcKa3al1, 4To BcenpaBoc.iaBHoe CoBeulaHne 
OJ2KHO ObIO COCTOATBCA B MpOUOM ronay, HO O6bIIO OTAOHKeHO 
BCle€ACTBHH TOrO, 4TO Pycckan [IpasocaaBHan LlepkoBb OTKa3anacb 
NpHHATb y4acTHe. 

“Celuac, — cka3a1 Ennuckon, nmoce JHYHOrO KOHTaKTa 
VCTaHOBJeHHOrO HetaBHO MexKAY BcesenckuM IlatpHapxom Aqduua- 
ropom H IlatpHapxom MockosckHM A.ieKcHeM (BO BpeMA BH3HTAa T0- 
caeaqHero B Mctam6y.1) yuactue PycckoH IIpapocaaBHoh Llepxsu cie- 
alOCb BO3MO2KHbIM”. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED FOR THE PURCHASE OF 5 ANALOGIONS 
FOR ST. NICHOLAS CATHEDRAL, WHICH COST $100.00 EACH 
DONATION for the purchase of an analogion by the Sisterhood of St. John’s 


Russian Orthodox Church in Arnold, Pennsylvania, in memory of 
the late Rev. Father John Lopushinsky. 


DONATION for the purchase of an analogion by Matushka Mary Fedorchuk, 
George Mishurda, Ann Mishurda, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Mishurda 
in memory of the late Very Rev. Father Andrew Fedorchuk. 


DONATION for the purchase of an analogion by Walter Pavlak in memory 
of his parents Andrew and Eve Pavlak. 


DONATION for the purchase of an analogion by Christina Drugo in memory 
of her parents. 


DONATION for the purchase of analogion by Stephen Koliado in memory 
of his wife Helen. 


DONATIONS received for the purchase of Altar Vestments for St. Nicholas 
Cathedral, which cost $135.00 each. 


GOLD ALTAR VESTMENTS donated by Mr. Andrew S. Krochta. 


LENTEN ALTAR VESTMENTS donated by the children of the late Fekla 
Kevitsky ir. her memory. 


PASCHAL ALTAR VESTMENTS donated by the Young Peopies’ Club of 
St. John’s Russian Orthodox Church in Arnold, Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER BLUE ALTAR VESTMENTS donated by the children of the late 
Andrew and Eve Pavlak in their memory. 
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Donations received for the repair of St. Nicholas Cathedral 
for the period from Ist of August 1960 to the Ist of May 1961 


S.A $135.00 ME, BEGRAPOVICN on cccecaes 20.00 
a a ae re 100.00 Bee See Grin wha wanes 20.00 
Be PEE Apia susiasiscnw sav 50.00 DW. CAVOROVIED 2. csccssvecs 18.00 
HK. MOGMOVICR .....ceccsess 50.00 I re 75.00 
Py ED skis odie ccmsisees 50.00 Ss 2 ff ae seer 15.00 
Steve and Anne Vinsko .... 50.00 MM. THEAMPOTOVIEN 2... cc ccese 10.00 
PE iga ks kan OKA ce cieckoe 50.00 fl eer 10.00 
oe. eae 50.00 Oe ere ee 10.00 
SED 6e6kssdaenbawes 35.00 i EE cinkdasseeenie dad 10.00 
NG sine dna aiewinrca dials 25.00 er 5.00 
eee 25.00 ee ee 5.00 
SS Svbcs semiew neers 25.00 DE iia ck nn ncn Ree 5.00 
ee 25.00 a a 6.00 
Rt. Rev. J. Havriliak ...... 20.00 i EE ok cs wa cicusec 50.00 
RE CED. d. wkienistanerkinate 20.00 V. Rev. A. Karnauch ..... 200.00 
2 


(UepkosHan nponosesb) 


CB. NATHIECATHHILA — COLIECTBHE 
CB. HYXA HA ATIOCTOJIOB 


Couwecrsue Cs. Jlyxa Ha AnocToJ10B COBepuIH.0cb B eHb 
IlaruaecaTHHubl, T.e. B 50-4 ZeHb nocse Ilacxu, Korda Mpa3HOBaOCb 
napoBaHue borom Ha rope CuHae 3anoBezeh, Yepe3s npopoKa boxuA 
Moucea. 

B 3ToT x#*e ZeHb CB. IIatugecaTHHub! ObIa ZapoBaH Hu Hospi 
3akon, BMecTO BeTxo3aBeTHOrO, HanHCaHHbId yoxKe He Ha CKPHKaJIAX, 
a ObIIO HeMOcpeACTBeHHOe O3apeHHe AnocTooB JLyxom CBaTbIM, Ko- 
TOPbIH MpocBeTH.I HX pa3yM H apoBal HM pa3yMeHHe Tain Lliap- 
cTBHA bowxus. 

Jivx CsBatpiii, KoTopomy H NOCBALIeH 3TOT BeJIHKHH Mpa3HHK, 
cOulel BAAHMbIM OOpa30M, B BHAe€ OFHA, Ha KaKAOFO H3 aMOcTo.loB. 
CoBepuin10cb TO, YTO OGeTOBal XpucToc-CnacuTeib CBOHM yueHH- 
KaM: “Iloww Bam uHoro Ytrewuteas, Jiyxa Mctruupi”. “Korga xe 
npHuzet YtrewHtTeib, Kotroporo A now Bam ot Otua, Jlyx Hcrtu- 
HbI, KoTopbik oT OTua HCXOAHT, OH OyAeT CBHAeTeEAbCTBOBaTb O Mue”, 
“...H OH HacTaBHT Bac Ha BCAKyO HCTHHY”. (Moan. 15, 26 u 16, 13.) 

CaxatbimM AnmocTowaM yxKe He HYKeH Obl MHCaHHbIM Sakon, 
HOo Jivx CaBaTbid CaM HacTaBJAAl HX Ha BCAKYIO HCTHHY. Mx pa3ym 
cTal OOronmpocBelleHHbIM H HM CTaIO MOHATHBIM MHOrOe H3 TOPO, 
4TO OHH PaHbllle He Pa3yMeIH B C1OBaxX XPHCTOBBIX. 

SITHM OO#KECTBEHHDIM Pa3YMOM CB. alOCTOJIbI HalHCcasiH CBOH 
Epanreina uw Tlocaanua WH pa3sHecaH mponoseab Llapctpa XpucToBa 
mo BceH 3emae. CBOHMH MponoBexAMH, yKpensnemble Jlyxom CBa- 
TbIM, KoTOoporo OHH NOJAyYHIK B ITOT CBATOH eHb IlATHeECATHHLUDI, 
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OHH NOKOPHAH Becb MHp. BcaAKaA MYAPOCTb CKAOHHacbh meped 
vueHHemM XpHCTOBbIM, NOITOMY JTOT MeHb CUHTAeTCAH HEM OCHO- 
BaHHsA LlepkBH XpHcTOBOH. 

Ha BeankohH BeyepHe, KOTOpad CAyxKHTCH cpa3y xe Noce JIH- 
TVPrHH, YHTaOTCA CBALLCHHHKOM MO.IHTBbI KO [Ipecsatoh Tponue, 
6e3HauabHOH, HEMOCTHXKHMOH, Hepa3seAbHOH HW HeCJIHAHHOH, — MO- 
JIMTBbI, B KOTOPbIX MbI MpocHM, YTOOHI Jivx CBATBIN MpocBeTH. MH Hall 
c1a6bih pa3yM H ZapoBadl HAM AYXOBHYHO CH.1yY H MYApOCTb MOCTHYb, 
CKOJIbKO BO3MOXKHO, Taltny [Ipecsatoh Tponupni. []pocuM Takxe OK- 
PbIHTb HalwH Cepia H YM K PayOOKOMY MOHHMaHHO SanoBezei Bo- 
*KHHX H MO3HATb HCTHHHbI CMbIC. HalieH %#XH3HH AA “ero MBI 
*KHBeM. 


STOT cnacHTebHbI AeHb [lATHAeCATHHUbI — eHb Be.IHKOrO 
TanuctBa Jlyxa Casataro, HOO OH HeBHAHMO CXOAHT Ha KaxKOrO H3 
Hac, MO Mepe ZaHHOrO HaM TaJlaHTa H OarouecTHBOH XKH3HH, H IIpo- 
cBellaeT Halll pa3yM, HayuaeT Hac Ha BCAHKYHO HCTHHY. 

Ileppoe, YTO HaM XOUeTCHA H 2OXKHO MOCTHIHYTb 3TO pa3y- 
MeHHe Talinbl IIpecsatoi Tponupl. BcnomHum boross.enue IIpecsa- 
ToH Tponubl: Cpt Box BbIeT Ha Geper H3 BOI MNopmana, rae 
CMHPeHHO IIPHHA KpeulenHe OT pyK MoaHHOBbIX, H B 3TO BPeMsA TON- 
Buca Jiyx CBaTbiii B BHAe roayOs, CXOAAULHH Cc HeGec H C.IbIWeH OBI 
ro1soc Bora - Orua: “Ce, Cpth Monk Bo3.1106.enHpii”. 

Toraa Jivx CBaATbIH ABHICH B BHJe roay6n. Tenepb x*e B 
Bue OrHA. Torda Obi10 aBAeHHe [IpecBaToH Tponupbi: OTua, China H 
Cpstoro Jlyxa, Tenepb *e OblI0 ABAeHHe TOAbKO JIyxa CBsToro, 
NO3ITOMY 9TO H eCTb Mpa3sqHHK Jivyxa Csaxtoro, Tocnogza ?KuBotTBops- 
urero, Llapa He6ecuoro. B ApesBHoctH nmpa3qHHK I[lATHaeCATHHLUBbI 
NpoOAOKaIcA TPH JHA, YTO COXpaHHocb B CepO6ckol LlepKsBu, rae 
B LWePKOBHbIX KaJleHapaX H COXpaHAHOTCA 2O Cero BPe€MeHH Ha3Ba- 
HHA; “JlyxoB moHeweibHHK, JlyxoB BTOpHHK”. B Pycckoh Llepxsu 
nmpa3QHyeTcA TOMbKO 2Ba HA. 

Co BpemMeHu coulecTBHA CBaToro Jlyxa Ha anocToaoOB Ha4aJocb 
Ha 3emMae LlapctrBo CBxTtow Tponupl, He TOAbKO Bora -Otua, Koro- 
poro 3HaIH HW 4THIH B BeTxOM S3aBeTe, He TOJbKO CbIHa Boxus, 
IIpHweawero Ha 3eM.1H B YeOBeuecKOH NAoTH, HO H Jlyxa CBaToro, 
Cowedqwero B BHZe OFHA Ha anlOcTOJOB H 3THM MOAOXKHBUIETO Ha- 
yano LlepkBu Xpuctosok. Cuaoh Jiyxa CBaToro ctawa co3HaTbca 
xpucTHaHcKan LlepKoBb H B 9TOT JeHb XPHCTHaHaMH CTaIH MATb 
TbhICAY YeTOBeK. Cu0oHw Jlyxa CBATOrO cTaIH COBeplaTbCA WepKOB- 
Hbl€ TaHHCTBA. 


Bor — Ogun, HO B Tponue caaBuMbIh. HenoctwxKHMO 3TO LAA 


Haulero YMa 4eOBe4eCKOrO, HO BOT CBATOH, paBHOaNoOcTOJbHbIA Ku- 
pHa [lpocpeTuTelb C1aBAH TaK XOPOLIO H3bxACHH1 OOpa3 IIpecBaToH 


Tpouubt. “IlocmotTpute, rOBOPHT OH, Fa CO THe, OHO OHO, HO 
B TpeX Pa3/IHYHbIX MPOABJCHHAX, HEMOXOKHX OHO Ha Apyroe: or- 
HCHHbIA Wap Ha HeOe, — CBeT OT Hero HCXOAAULHH, — UH TeNAO H3 


Hero H3.1V4arolleeca. BceM MOHATHO Kakaa Ppa3sHHlla MCKAY COLHUCM 
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H CBETOM H3 Hero HAVULEM H TeNMJIOM H3 Hero H31yualOulMMcA, CBeT 
TakxKe He MOXOXK Ha Temio. Bes Tenia H cBeTa He OblJa Obl 2#H3Hb 
Ha 3emMie. Tak u bor- Orem aBanetca Tem McTtouHHKoM oT Kotoporo 
Be4YHO poxaetca CpiH Bown - CBeT MHpa HW BeuHO OT Hero ucxo- 
aut Jiyx Caatpili - Oronb HeGecupili, KoToporo Mbi c1aBHM, Kak [oc- 
nona 7KuBoTBopauero. Tam rae cBeT, TaM H TeMI0, HO OOa HCXOLAT 
oT coaHua. He ObIIO0 BPeMeHH, KOrZa ObIIO COAHUWe, HO He ObIO 
Obl cBeTa H Tella OT HerO HAYULHX, TAK 2%Ke TOUHO He ObIIO BPeMeHH, 
Korgza Obit Bor- Oren vu He Oblto Obl China bowuA un JLyxa Cpatoro. 
Ouxnn, 9TH Mnoctacn boxnH BeYHbI, PaBHOCJaBHbl H PaBHOUeCTHBI. 
“IIpecsatan Tpouue —- Eguunue”, — moetca B WePpKOBHbIX MeCHO- 
neHHax. Bor OzuH B Tpex JIniax. 

Korga Anoctroa ®uaunn cKa3aa1 Xpucty: “IloKkaxu Ham OT- 
ua”, — Xpucroc oTsBeTui: “Buzesuui Mena, Bunter OtTua, A wu Oren 
— Ogxuo”. Korga MbI MOwHMcA XpucTy, MbI MOwHMCH Bory, I[Ipe- 
CBATOH Tponue, HOO TOAbKO 4Yepe3s XpHcTa MbI NMpHxXoOAHM K Bory- 
Otuy. “Hukto He npuHxogutT K OTuy, TObKO MuHo1w”, — cKa3al 
Xpuctoc CnacuTeab. 

Mouanutsp Kk IIpecsatoH Tponue 4unTaemMble B 3ITOT Je@Hb HY2KHO 
ClyuaTb C BeJIHKHM BHHMaHHeM, O.laroroBeHHeM H CcTpaxoM boxkHHM, 
6e3 4Yero MbI HHYero He MOHMeM H He MOUYBCTBYeM, uv Bor oTKpoet 
HalleMy Pa3yMy TO, 4YTO TaK TPYAHO BbIPa3HTb COBaMH 4YeOBeUe- 
CKHMH. 

“IIpecsatan Tponue — boxe Haul, caaBa Te6e”! AMHHb. 


Mpot. Credban Jiswesckui. 


© 
CHURCH LIFE 


RELIGION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


the opportunity to have a glimpse behind the secrets of the “iron 

curtain” is the desire of most of us, at least those of us who are 
either gifted or cursed with curiosity. The Rev. Father F. M. Donahue, 
associate professor in the departments of religion and humanities at Michi- 
gan State University, received an invitation from the Patriarch of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in Moscow to have just such a view. 


He was invited to make studies of Russian Orthodoxy within the 
Soviet Union, particularly the theological education facilities and cur- 
ricula, the state of monasteries and convents, and the condition of reli- 
gion among the laity. Leaving East Lansing on November 30th, 1960, Dr. 
Donahue traveled to Moscow by SAS jet plane via Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. 


The clergy of the Moscow Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox 
Church asked Dr. Donahue to inform them which cities he wanted to visit 
and what other wishes he had for the several weeks he was to be in the 
Soviet Union. 


He requested an OK to visit the theological seminaries at Lenin- 
grad, Zagorsk, and Odessa, and that he be granted permission to study 
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the monastic life of the monks and nuns of the Orthodox Church. The 
Patriarchate acceded and an itinerary, according to Dr. Donahue’s wishes, 
was planned and carried out. 

Since Dr. Donahue is a priest of the Orthodox Church and knows 
the Staro-slavonic language, which is in liturgical use in the Russian, 
Ukrainian, Serbian and Bulgarian Orthodox Churches, he was able to 
participate in the Liturgy and other services with the Russian bishops 
and priests during his stay in the USSR. This provided him with a de- 
finite advantage since he was able to have a more intimate view of the 
religious life of the Russians as an “insider” rather than as a mere ob- 
server. In fact, he was asked to preach on several occasions, which he 
did through an interpreter. During the several weeks’ tour of the country, 
he visited almost a hundred churches, both in and outside of service time. 

Everywhere he found churches packed with men, women and chil- 
dren, though he found the last in the minority. There are many young 
people whose devotion and faith keep them closely attached to the 
Church. Many of them sing in parish and cathedral choirs, act as acolytes 
during the services, and go to Confession and receive Communion re- 
gularly. 

As they grow older, they marry according to the rites of the Ortho- 
dox Church and insist upon having their children Baptized in the Church, 
despite any atheistic movements which would seek to discredit religion. 
Dr. Donahue learned that in one parish in Leningrad the five priests on 
the parish staff Baptize, on an average, between two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred infants a week. Other priests reported to him similar 
statistics, in parishes in Kiev, Moscow and Odessa. 

The Orthodox Church in the USSR is not permitted by the govern- 
ment to conduct catechetical schools for the religious education of chil- 
dren. The Church has acclimated itself, however, to this restriction. 
Whereas, before the Revolution of 1917, sermons in the churches were 
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METROPOLITAN BORIS IN ODESSA CATHEDRAL 
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infrequent, today priests and bishops preach instructional sermons at 
most of the services. Thus, religious education is carried on within the 
walls of the churches, and reaches both old and young alike. 


An evidence of the devotion of Russian young people to their an- 
cient Faith, Dr. Donahue found, is the fact that in the nine theological 
seminaries and academies which are open and engaged in preparing young 
men for the priesthood in the USSR, more than one thousand of them are 
dedicating themselves to a life of leadership within Orthodoxy. Even 
though these young men are all, without exception, the products of the 
Soviet elementary and secondary school education, their religious faith 
seems not to have been impaired. 

Many young monks, in their twenties and early thirties, are in 
monasteries in every part of the Soviet Union, and large numbers of young 
women are entering the convents to become nuns. The Soviet govern- 
ment in no way tries to prevent these youths from following their voca- 
tions, nor is there any apparent discrimination against them once they 
have embraced the religious life. The monastic life goes on as it has 
done for centuries, following the tradition begun in Russia in the tenth 
century. In contrast with the theological schools before the Revolution, 
where the majority of the students were children of priests and often had 
no vocation to the priesthood, the seminarians today have consciously 
selected the vocation of the priesthood. Therefore, all sections of society 
are represented among the seminarians today. 


Monasteries and convents play a great role in the history of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. At present there are 69 monasteries and con- 
vents in the Soviet Union, where those who seek the ascetic life are ac- 
cepted. The most famous of Russian monasteries is that of Troitse-Ser- 
giyeva Lavra at Zagorsk, about thirty-five miles from Moscow. It was 
founded in the 14th century by St. Sergius of Radonezh and was always 
a center of pious pilgrimage. For a time, after 1917, the monastery build- 
ings were used to house laypeople who were being moved from slum dwell- 
ings into modern apartment houses. 


The monks had been forced to move to other monasteries. In 1947 
however, the government began to restore this ancient monastery to the 
Church. There are now about 100 monks in this community, including 
novices preparing to take the monastic vows. In addition, the monastery 
includes within its walls the Theological Academy for the Archdiocese of 
Moscow. 

There are 100 seminarians currently preparing at Zagorsk for the 
priesthood. Their library is well-stocked with books in many languages 
and from almost every country throughout the world, the U.S. included. 
The periodical room contains well-thumbed copies of many of the theolo- 
gical journals from America, England, and Italy. A survey of the theses 
and dissertations produced by the candidates for theological degrees in- 
dicates that a very high standard of biblical and theological scholarship 
is required of the graduates. 

Bibliographies in these recently-written dissertations show familiar- 
ity with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, French, and English. All students 
at these seminaries are required to know Greek, Latin, and Hebrew and to 
select at least one modern language. Many have selected English, fewer 
have taken German or French, while some students voluntarily study two 
or even all three of these optional languages. The seminary curriculum 
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AT HOLY THEOPHANY PATRIARCHAL CATHEDRAL — VESPERS 


is about the same as that followed in Roman Catholic seminaries with the 
exception of an emphasis upon Russian and Byzantine history and, of 
course, the study of the Constitution of the USSR. The students live 
within the seminary buildings where they are supplied with food, clothing, 
bedding and books. Further, they receive a stipend from the Patriarchate 
which is increased by 25-50% for superior academic achievement. 

The seminary day begins with Liturgy, the morning office of pray- 
er, and chants celebrated by the priests who are seminary professors, as- 
sisted by groups of students in rotation. Then comes breakfast followed 
by six hours of class work and lectures. 

The students then have dinner, during which the life of the saint 
of the day is read aloud. After dinner they are free for three hours, which 
they may spend even outside the school. Then comes tea, after which 
groups in rotation chant at the evening prayers in the church. After 
this they have supper, then a short recess, and study periods, until they 
retire for the night. Some few of the seminarians are already married 
(for Orthodox priests decide for themselves whether they will become 
monks or married priests) and these are permitted to spend some week- 
ends at home with their families. 

The daily life of the nuns in the convents is somewhat similar ex- 
cept that instead of long periods of study there are times for engaging 
in such labors as the baking of altar-breads, sewing of sacerdotal vest- 
ments, painting the icons which are used in all Orthodox churches, or 
Similar activities that meet the needs of the Church or the local convent. 
In one convent in Kiev which Dr. Donahue visited, the nuns were en- 
gaged in making quilts which are sold to help support the convent. 

There were 285 nuns in this convent, while at one of the convents 
at Odessa there are 135 members of the community. Orthodox monks and 
nuns do not engage in teaching, hospital work, or other semi-secular ac- 
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tivities. Their life is essentially one of prayer and meditation. This life 
goes on, and seems to be attracting more postulants, despite the material- 
istic ideology of the Soviet government. 


The government permits monastic life to continue, and the church- 
es and seminaries to be open, because after the beginning of World War 
II, it was found that the Church and religion could not be excised from 
the lives of the Russians. The atheistic propaganda and the attacks be- 
fore 1942 upon theChurch and church-people undoubtedly weakened the 
faith of many, but so deeply embedded within the Russian soul is Ortho- 
doxy, so much a part of the total cultural pattern it has become, that 
persecution could not erase it. The Church coud have welcomed Hitler’s 
armies and sabotaged the Soviet defense of the Russian homeland, but it 
did not do so. Instead, the Russian Patriarch, bishops, priests and laity 
rose to the defense of their mother-land and contributed millions of rubles 
toward the war effort, not because of any compromise with dialectical 
materialism or the Marxist ideology, but simply because their ancient 
land was threatened and they felt impelled to defend it against foreign 
aggression. 

Since that day, the attitude of the Soviet government seems to have 
softened toward the Church, which is now allowed to have its own print- 
ing presses, its own manufacturing plant for the production of church 
candles, incense, vestments, chalices, and other articles needed for the 
celebration of its liturgical rites. Materials must be purchased from the 
Soviet government with funds contributed by the Orthodox laity, but at 
least the materials can be purchased and there is no apparent limitation 
on the manufacture of purely ecclesiastical articles. 


Excellent copies of liturgical service books are being turned out 
by the Patriarchal printing presses, and the Church publishes at least two 
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DURING LITURGY IN ODESSA CATHEDRAL 


widely read religious journals the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 
and the Orthodox Herald (in Ukrainian). 


The salaries of all the clergy and lay workers in church offices and 
plants, Dr. Donahue learned, must be paid from the voluntary offerings 
of the laity. Following its concept of absolute separation of church and 
state, the Soviet government refuses to contribute even one kopek to the 
support or advancement of the work of the church. It is an evidence of 
the devotion and loyalty of the laity throughout the USSR that today the 
Church is able to undertake extensive repairs and renovations of many 
of the older church buildings and that the salaries of priests and deacons 
is well above the national average income of professional workers. 

In metropolitan Moscow 60 Orthodox parish churches are open and 
in ecclesiastical use. Before the Revolution there were several hundred. 
Many of these have been torn down to make room for the huge housing 
developments which are springing up everywhere, while some were con- 
verted into movie theaters or given for other secular purposes. Some 
of the most ancient churches, if they are not in use as places of worship, 
have been appropriated by the government and turned into museums. 

For example, the famous old Isaac Cathedral in Leningrad is now a 
museum. Nothing inside the church has been changed except that the 
altar has been removed. The tremendous marble and mosaic iconastasis 
is intact, and has even been renovated where necessary by art experts em- 
ployed by the government. Visitors can occasionally be seen crossing 
themselves in reverence before the icons of this museum-church. A triple- 
life size stained glass window, repaired by the government in places where 
glass was missing, shows the Resurrected Christ emerging from the tom» 
in glory on Easter morning. It seems strange to sce this ia a Soviet con- 
trolled building. 

Dr. Donahue, during his visit to the Soviet Union, saw many evi 
dences that the Orthodox Church has gained markedly since the out- 
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break of the Russo-German war in 1941 and now is in the most favorable 
position it has enjoyed for two decades or more. 


It would seem that in the eyes of the Soviet government the re- 
ligious problem was never regarded as one of great urgency, but as a 
matter that should be subordinated to other, more vital matters: the 
survival of the Soviet regime, the collectivization of agriculture, the win- 
ning of the war with Germany. Even in the periods when the struggle 
against the Russian Church was most intense, as in the famine of 1921- 
1922, Soviet policy sought to reach a modus vivendi with the clergy rather 
than to destroy the church root and branch. Once reached, the com- 
promise has endured. 

The clergy, except for brief periods of special strain, have not been 
interfered with, and divine worship has been carried on regularly in vil- 
lage and city. Because the question of religion and the church has been 
subordinated to more urgent questions, Soviet policy toward the Rus- 
sian Church has been flexible, leading, in the last decade and a half, 
to the granting of considerable favor to the Church. 

But while the ideological opposition to religion and the Russian 
Orthodox Church has been restrained, and at times muted, it has not 
ended. The Communist opposition to religion is a constant element, as 
is clear from their official statements. It is probably hoped, by the Soviet 
leaders, that the Orthodox Church and other religious bodies, can safely 
be permitted to linger on, for in a generation few but atheists and mate- 
rialists will remain. Evidences from a firsthand view of the life of the 
Church in the USSR today, however, lead to the conclusion that the 
estimate of the religious situation held by the leaders of the Communist 
party in the Soviet Union, is in error. 


Militant atheism, with up-to-date weapons—radio, television, press, 





DR. DONAHUE, SECOND FROM RIGHT, WITH THE DEAN FR. A. MEDVEDSKY AND 
TWO PRIESTS OF THE CATHEDRAL IN LENINGRAD 
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schools and economic privilege for party members—had once tried to 
undermine the resistance of the believers, who were unsupported by any 
power other than that of their intense religious faith. This attack has 
failed but the struggle has prepared the Orthodox Church for the ac- 
complishment of the difficult task of applying its Christian faith to the 
life of modern highly organized and industrialized society. It is beyond 
doubt that those who have not deserted the Church have been severely 
tested and are now better fitted for a life of service and dedication to 
their Faith. 

V. Rev. Photius F. M. Donahue, Ph. D. 


(Reprinted by special permission from the Michigan State University Magazine). 
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ARTICLES 


MODERN ORTHODOX CATHOLIC 
VIEWS on the Confession of Cyril Lucaris 


A small book appeared in Geneva 
in 1629 under the title, Confessio 
Fidei Reverendissimi Domini Cyrilli, 
Patriarchae Constantinopolitani. 
French, English, and German trans- 
lations circulated during the same 
year. Two years later a Greek edi- 
tion of the same book turned up in 
Constantinople under a more ela- 
borate title,— 


“Eastern Confession of the Chris- 
tian Faith. In the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit. For the benefit of 
those asking and inquiring a- 
bout the faith and the religion of 
the Greeks, i.e. of the Eastern 
Church, as to how they think of 
their Orthodox Faith, Cyril, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, publish- 
es in the name of all the Chris- 
tians this brief Confession as a 
testimony to God and to men, in 
a clear conscience and without 
any reservations.” 


Below this were the words, “I, Cyril, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, wrote it 
in my own hand. Given in Constan- 
tinople, in the month of January 
1631.’"1) 

The publication of this book let 
loose a storm in ecclesiastical and 
theological circles which has not al- 
together subsided. Written supposed- 
ly by an Eastern Orthodox Patriarch, 
it presented Calvinism as the faith 
of the Eastern Church. The title of 
the Greek edition clearly implied 
something more than that of the 
Latin. Whereas the latter could be 
taken to represent the author’s ideas, 
the former claimed to be an expo- 
sition of the faith of the Eastern 
Church. The purported author, Cyril 
Lucaris, was widely known for his 
anti-Roman Catholic views, as well 
as for his very cordial relations with 


Protestants. His Roman Catholic 
enemies repeatedly accused him of 
Lutheranism, while his Protestant 
friends rejoiced in having discover- 
ed in him a kindred spirit. At once 
therefore two questions arose: did 
Cyril Lucaris really write the Confes- 
sion? and does it represent the of- 
ficial position of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church? 


The Eastern Church had no dif- 
ficulty in declaring that the Confes- 
sion did not give the faith of the 
Church. A local synod held in Con- 
stantinople in 1638—one year after 
Cyril’s death—two smaller synods 
held likewise in Constantinople in 
1639 and 1641, and another one in 
Jassy, Romania, in 1642, condemned 
the Confession as Calvinistic and as 
“very far removed from the Chris- 
tian and Apostolic religion.” An of- 
ficial pronouncement came a few 
years later from the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil of 1672,2' which stated that 
“Cyril’s Confession is not the Con- 
fession of the Eastern Church.” The 
same synod pointed out’) that had 
the Confession been an official pro- 
nouncement it would have had at- 
tached to it signatures of other 
bishops and dignitaries of the Ortho- 
dox Church, and that it would have 
been entered on the official records 
of the Church of Constantinople, as 
in the case of the correspondence of 
Jeremias II, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, with the Tubingen theolo- 
gians. In the case of Cyril’s Confes- 
sion, however, no one else signed it, 
nor does there exist an official entry 
of the book. Whosoever therefore 
(1) The Confession in both Greek and Latin 

is found in E. J. Kimmel, Monumenta 


Fidei Ecclesiae Orientalis. 

(2) The Acts of the Synods of Constantinople 
(1638), of Jassy and of Jerusalem are found 
in Kimmel, op. cit., and in Messoloras, J., 
Symbolics, Appendix to Vol. IL. 


(3) Acts of the Council of Jerusalem, Ch. 2. 
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wrote it, was in no way connected 
with nor did his views represent 
those of the Eastern Church. 


When it comes to the authorship, 
however, opinions have been and 
still are hopelessly divided. Much 
doubt exists because of the presence 
of conflicting evidence, the absence 
of any direct categorical official de- 
claration on the part of Cyril him- 
self, and considerable emotionalism. 
Confusion in Greek circles, for in- 
stance, is due to the fact that Cyril, 
besides being a theologian, was also 
a Greek nationa! leader, who defend- 
ed his nation and its faith against 
Latins and Moslem Turks, and who 
in doing so laid down his own life 
for his sheep. Such emotional pre- 
conceptions make difficult an ob- 
jective evaluation of the man and 
his work. Often the very use of com- 
plimentary adjectives by contempo- 
raries of Cyril or by later writers, 
like ‘wise, kindly, compassionate, 
saintly, godly, renowned, etc., etc.,” 
are taken as proofs of his devotion 
to the Orthodox faith. How could 
such a wise man, they ask, and such 
a staunch defender of Greek Ortho- 
doxy turn traitor and usher the wolf 
of Protestantism into the innermost 
defences of the Eastern Church? 


The position held by the Orthodox 
Catholic Church concerning’ the 
authorship is that of the Jerusalem 
Council of 1672, which exonerated 
Cyril, the Patriarch, while it con- 
demned the Confession. In _inter- 
preting the decisions of this council 
it should be remembered that it was 
called to put a stop to the activities 
of Calvinist missionaries in the Holy 
Land and elsewhere, who used Cyril’s 
Confession to their advantage and 
won more easily converts from Or- 
thodoxy to Protestantism. 


According to the Acts of this 
Council, “it is manifest to any one 
not disposed to crime that Cyril was 
never known by the Eastern Church 
to hold Calvinistic ideas.’ Cyril, first 


as Patriarch of Alexandria and later 
of Constantinople, neither in ecclesi- 
astical gatherings, nor in religious 
assemblies, nor in friends’ homes, nor 
in private, ever expounded Calvinis- 
tic doctrines. This is the verdict of 
members of the Eastern Church who 
knew him and associated with him 
and served with or under him over 
a period of many years. How then 
can persons unacquainted with him 
and belonging to other churches 
speak of him as a Protestant and as 
author of a Protestant Confession? 
Moreover, the Acts continue, there 
exist no other writings by Cyril ad- 
vocating Protestant views. On the 
contrary, 


we have a long book written in 
Cyril’s own hand containing a 
number of sermons preached by 
him on Sundays and feast days 
in Constantinople, which testify 
exactly to the opposite point of 
view from that of the Confession. 


The Council then proceeds to give 
twenty pages or so of quotations 
from these sermons, fully establish- 
ing, in its mind, the orthodoxy of 
the man,*’ and concludes that the 
author of the Confession cannot be 
a Patriarch of Constantinople, but 
some unknown Pseudo-Cyril, a mer- 
cenary of the enemies of the 
Church.5’ The fifth chapter of the 
Acts specifically states that Cyril de- 
clared under oath that he was not 
the author of the Confession, that 
he did not hold its faith, but that 
he taught and preached the oppo- 
site. The Council gives no details as 
to the “long book,’ nor as to the 
circumstances under which Cyril 
made his declaration under oath. It 
merely cites them as facts. It may 
be fair, however, to assume that the 
many prelates who signed those Acts 
would not have done so without suf- 
ficient guarantees as to the scund- 
ness of the claims. 


(4) Ibid., ch. 14. 
(5) Ibid., Ch. 3. 
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Several contemporaries of Cyril 
pay high tribute to his orthodoxy. 
One of them, Eugene the Aetolian, a 
“teacher of patriarchs,” went as far, 
after Cyril’s death, as to compose a 
special office in his honor, as though 
he had already been canonized. The- 
ophanes of Jerusalem, in criticizing 
the Confession, said in 1630: 


Cyril, the most wise Patriarch, is 
so far removed from heresy that 
it gives us courage to say that he 
was a true high priest according 
to Paul, saintly, harmless, chari- 
table, a devout teacher and an ex- 
pounder of the correct Word ac- 
cording to piety.® 


Jeremias III of Constantinople, Atha- 
nasius of Antioch, and Chrysanthos 
of Jerusalem, expressing, in the year 
1716, at the request of Peter the 
Great of Russia, the views of the Or- 
thodox Church concerning the pro- 
positions sent to the Church of Rus- 
sia by the non-Jurors of England, 
refer to the Confession in these 
words: 


... That (the Protestants) fabricat- 
ed a few years ago a book, which 
they called a Confession of the 
Greek Eastern Faith, and attri- 
buted it to Cyril, Patriarch of 
Constantinople—that same Cyril, 
the Wise—while he himself had 
no idea of it but rather taught in 
private and public everything 
contrary to the forgeries contain- 
ed in that most false confession.?) 


Many of the modern Greek theo- 
logians of the Theological Faculty of 
the University of Athens, such as Z. 
Rossis, D. Kyriakos, John Messoloras; 
the late Metropolitan Archbishop of 
Athens, Chrysostomos Papadopoulos; 
Manuel Gedeon of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, and others con- 
sidered as pure slander the ascrip- 
tion of authorship to Cyril. To the 
arguments used by the Council of 
Jerusalem they added séveral others. 
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First, 
written in Latin and Cyril was ig- 
norant of that language, he could 
not have written it. The traditional 
antipathy of the Greeks towards the 
Latins would have precluded the use 
of Latin by the head of the Greek 
Church—even if he knew it—to ex- 
press either his own or the official 
views of the Church. If it be claimed 
that Latin was the scientific lan- 
guage of the West at that time, so 
was Greek. 


since the Confession was 


Secondly, it seems highly impro- 
bable that a book written by an Or- 
thodox high prelate should first ap- 
pear in a Protestant country, then in 
Rome, then in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and only two years later in 
Orthodox circles. Had Cyril written 
it, it would have appeared first in 
Constantinople from his own press. 

Thirdly, the title of the Confes- 
sion is highly unecclesiastical and 
fully out of keeping with the customs 
and style of the Eastern Church. No 
book by a Greek Patriarch could ever 
carry as unofficial a title as Eastern 
Confession of the Christian Faith. It 
would have at least used the correct 
title of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
Nor would a Greek Patriarch adopt 
the unconventional title under which 
the book appeared in Latin. 


Fourthly, the publication of such 
a book could serve no practical pur- 
pose; it was entirely unpsychological. 
A document produced by a single in- 
dividual, patriarch though he might 
be, could hardly convince the West- 
ern world that the Eastern Church 
had turned Protestant. Something 
more representative than the ideas 
of one man was needed. Nor could a 
mere book convince the people of 
the East of the wisdom of moving 
into the Protestant fold. Even if 
Cyril had pined after Calvinism, he 


(6) Quoted by Dositheus of Jerusalem in his 
Introduction to Peter Mogila’s Confession. 

(7) Quoted in Nea Sion (New Zion), organ of 
the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
January, 1907, p. 162 











had enough intelligence to realize 
that the publication of his book, un- 
der the then existing circumstances, 
would only antagonize the Orthodox 
leaders, alienate his flock from him, 
and bring discredit upon himself. 


Fifthly, through Jesuit intrigues 
Cyril was four times deposed by the 
Turkish government and four times 
unanimously reinstated by his peo- 
ple. Had he ever been suspected of 
Calvinism, he would never have been 
called back. 


For all these reasons Cyril’s de- 
fenders exclude the possibility of his 
authorship of the Confession. 


If then Cyril did not write the 
Confession, why was he anathema- 
tized by the Constantinopolitan Synod 
of 1638? Because, say his friends, 
that synod was called by his rival 
and successor, Cyril Kontaris, a man 
educated in Jesuit schools, put on 
the throne through Jesuit pressure 
upon the Turkish government, sus- 
pected of complicity in Lucaris’ as- 
sassination, even to the extent of 
having contributed to the funds paid 
to the Janissaries for drowning him.?) 
Kontaris was a man of revengeful 
nature, and would not hesitate to 
stoop very low, if only by doing so 
he could discredit his predecessor. 
The synod held in Constantinople in 
1639, following the ousting of Kon- 
taris after a very brief patriarchate, 
could hardly find words strong 
enough to denounce him and _ his 
character.2) The condemnation of 
Lucaris, therefore, by the Kontaris 
Synod bears all the marks of per- 
sonal vindictiveness. 


Attention is further called to the 
fact that of the half dozen synods 
convened in the next fifty or sixty 
years, none passed a sentence against 
Lucaris as a heretic, although all of 
them condemned the Confession. The 
basis upon which the Kontaris Sy- 
nod condemned Lucaris is explicitly 
explained by the Jerusalem Council 


as it reviewed the decisions of rast 
synods: 


The Constantinople Synod under 
Cyril Kontaris anathematized Cyril 
Lucaris not because it knew him 
to be or had ever known him to 
be an heretic, but because Cyril 
(Lucaris), having lived for six 
years after the publication of the 
Confession, and having realized 
the confusion created in the ranks 
of the Orthodox flock of Poland 
and Russia by reason of the 
claims that the Eastern Church 
had turned Calvinist as shown by 
the Calvinist Confession of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, fail- 
ed to write anything against it, 
though exhorted and entreated by 
many.10) 


But then, why did Cyril Keep si- 
lent? In the first place, because he 
held himself above suspicion. In the 
second, and this seems to be the 
mcre important one, because of the 
delicate nature of his relations with 
Protestant countries, like Holland 
and England, and their representa- 
tives in Constantinople. These Pro- 
testant ambassadors were effectively 
helping him in his thankless task of 
resisting the proselytizing work of 
the Jesuits among the Greeks and 
their machinations against the 
Greeks with the Sublime Porte. The 
ambassadors were also of inestimable 
value in lending their support to 
the Greeks in many of their dis- 
putes and conflicts with the Ottoman 
government. To repudiate the Con- 
fession would be tantamount to de- 
nouncing Protestantism, and _ that, 
putting it mildly, would have com- 
pletely estranged the protecting 
Protestant Powers and left the Greeks 
in Turkey at the mercy of the Latins 
and the Janissaries. Hence, Lucaris 
preferred to ke2p his mouth closed 
and his quill dry. 

(8) Dositheus, Dodecabiblos, p. 1170. 
(9) Athanasius Papadopoulos, Jerusalem Ana- 


lects, IV, p. 97. 
(10) Acts of the Council of Jerusalem, ch. 5. 
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He did, however, reply indirectly. 
His chief preacher, Meletios Cyrigos, 
not only wrote openly against the 


Calvinists, but in the presence of 
Cyril preached against Calvinism and 
flatly denied that the Confession 
had been written by the Patriarch. 
Since Cyril took no steps to correct 
his statements, he either had asked 
him to do it, or welcomed with a 
sigh of relief such vindicatory state- 
ments. 

Unless Cyril is to be treated as a 
hypocrite, his sermons and his cor- 
respondence have to be accepted for 
what they contain. Enough can be 
culled from them to show his full 
accord with the Orthodox doctrines 
of tradition, the Sacraments, the 
Real Presence, the Virgin, the Saints, 
Holy Orders, monasticism, icons and 
the position of the Eastern patriar- 
chates.11) 

A significant letter was written by 
Cyril in the very same year in which 
the Confession appeared in Geneva. 
Replying to certain questions put to 
him by the Governor of Transyl- 
vania, Cyril strongly opposes con- 
versions of the Vlachs to Protestan- 
tism, and dwells on the fact that 
the latter is basically different from 
the faith of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. He further remarks that if 
the ignorance of these miserable 
Vlach peasants of Transylvania 
plunged them into the slough of ir- 
religion, for them to join a false 
religion like Protestantism would 
profit them nothing.!2) Obviously, in 
anathematizing him the Kontaris 
Synod was ignorant of this letter. 

Further proof of Cyril’s orthodoxy 
is discovered in his relations with 
the Russians. Ten years before the 
Confession appeared he had _ sent 
them a mission, the chief objective 
of which was to bring about the end 
of Protestant propaganda. Such an 
ambition surely does not tally with 
the view that from his early youth 
he had sold his soul to Luther and 
Calvin. 
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Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, the 
late Archbishop of Athens, lays spe- 
cial emphasis on the contents of a 
patriarchal encyclical which he dis- 
covered in the library of Geneva. It 
was addressed by Cyril to the Ortho- 
dox of Little Russia and especially to 
the Brotherhood of  Leontopolis 
(Lvov), under date of 4 December 
1634. In it Cyril says: 


... Those blind to the light are 
eager to ascribe to us Calvinism 
and heresy, but they are laboring 


in vain... Such pseudo-apostles, 
unable to find fault in our 
straightforwardness towards our 


race, accuse us of being shepherds 
with wrong views.13) 


Still another pronouncement by 
Cyril deserves to be mentioned. It 
is found in his letter to the Bishop 
of Cythera, Athanasius, written in 
1637. In this letter he advises the 
Bishop to observe all the ecclesias- 
tical traditions and to accept the 
authority of the interpretations given 
by the Eastern Church in matters 
of faith and morals. He then adds: 


We ought not to deny the faith 
of our fathers and accept foreign 
doctrines unknown to them and 
to us... It is more fitting to die, 
or at least to risk death, rather 
than allow our faith and our 
Church to be trodden’ under 
feet.14) 


If, consequently, Cyril did not 
write the Confession, who did? Some 
of his friends say that the Jesuits 
wrote it to discredit him and bring 
about his downfall, for he was their 
uncompromising opponent in their 
efforts to bring about the union (i.e. 
the subjugation) of the Eastern 
Church with that of Rome, and the 


(11) Em. Legrand, Bibliographic 
gives letters of Lucaris. 
Letter published by the Academy of Hun- 
gary and reprinted in the Ecclesiastike 
Alethea of the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, XXVII, p. 633. 
Chrysostomos Papadopoulos, 
sion of Cyril Lucaris. 
Athanasius Papadopoulos, 
225-226. 


Hellenique, 
(12) 
(13) The Confes- 


(14) Analects, I, pp. 





greatest obstacle in the free exercise 
of proselytizing at the expense of the 
Greeks. Already they had had his 
printing press broken up by fanatic- 
al Moslem mobs; they had accused 
him to the Sultan as plotting against 
the Empire; they had had him de- 
posed by the Turkish government, 
and they were reported to have paid 
fifty thousand crowns to the Janis- 
saries to have him strangled at 
Roumeli Hissar. 


Others of his friends put forth 
the view that the responsibility for 
the authorship should be laid at the 
door of the Protestants and especial- 
ly of the Dutch Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople. He supposedly had 
bribed one or more perfidious Greek 
Orthodox with Protestant leanings 
to compose the Confession. M. Re- 
nieris, in his Life of Cyril Lucaris, 
claims that the printing expenses 
were provided from the funds of the 
Dutch Embassy. It is true that the 
Ambassador was a close friend of 
Cyril and that the Confession was 
dedicated to him; nevertheless, it 
appears he fell a victim to his re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and became a 
tool in the hands of Protestant 
propagandists. 


The Protestant nature of the Con- 
fession is betrayed by its style and 
organization, as well as by its proof- 
text method and its very numerous 
references to the Scriptures—a prac- 
tice more popular in Reformed than 
in Orthodox circles. Further, the 
book was first published in the 
very heart of Calvinism and it was 
circulated by Protestant missiona- 
ries. As for the purpose of this fab- 
rication, it is attributed to the mis- 
sionary zeal on the one hand, and 
to a desire to prove the oneness of 
Protestantism with the Orthodox 
Church on the other. If Protestants 
in the West could say that the 
venerable Orthodox Church shared 
their faith, they could presumably 
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strike deep into the heart of Roman 
Catholic claims. 


What now of those who condemn 
Cyril? Their number is not small. 
They believe that Cyril was a heretic 
and his Confession a manifestation 
of his heresy. Some of them are his 
contemporaries; others belong to 
subsequent generations. 


The anathema of Constantinople 
was signed not only by Kontaris, 
the enemy, but also by two other 
patriarchs, twenty-one metropolitans, 
and twenty other high church dig- 
nitaries. All could not have been 
fooled by Kontaris. For example, 
Metrophanes Critopoulos, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, is among those who 
signed. He was the spiritual child of 
Cyril, who had sent him for further 
studies to Oxford, England, and to 
whom Critopoulos was under a great 
debt of gratitude. It is difficult to 
imagine how a theologian of high 
intelligence and repute in the whole 
Orthodox world would have signed 
an anathema against his teacher, 
patron, and benefactor unless he 
felt that the highest interests of 
Orthodoxy had been betrayed and 
imperilled. The argument that he 
signed against his conviction and 
only in the interests of the peace of 
the Church, hoping that time would 
prove his master innocent, does not 
carry much weight. 


Likewise Patriarch Theophanes of 
Jerusalem, who had earlier, as al- 
ready mentioned, assured the Or- 
thodox of the soundness of Cyril’s 
faith, now added his signature to 
the anathema. He must have re- 


ceived adequate proof of Cyril’s 
guilt. 
Forty years later, Dositheus of 


Jerusalem, the same man who called 
the Jerusalem Council, presided over 
it and was so anxious to have Cyril 
publicly acquitted, gave this personal 
estimate of Cyril in his book, Dode- 
cabiblos: 








Cyril was as much of an Ortho- 
dox during his patriarchate as 


before; he died in communion 
with the Eastern Church, ie., as 
an Orthodox... but it is clear 


from many covert acts that he 
was secretly a heretic.15) 


Elsewhere Dositheus, referring to 


Cyril, adds: 


Towards the end of his life Cyril 
kept silence and did not fight the 
good fight against the Calvinists. 
He proved himself a man of wrong 
doctrines, unworthy of the throne 
(of Constantinople) .16) 


Several others in the Seventeenth 
Century shared the same views. Suf- 
fice it here to quote from a personal 
appeal to Cyril from his patron and 
predecessor on the cathedra of Alex- 
andria, Meletius Pegas. It was Me- 
letius who had sent Cyril abroad for 
higher studies. Since Meletius died 
in 1603, the letter shows that as 
early as then Cyril was suspected of 
Calvinistic views. The quotation 
speaks for itself: 


Cyril... I am approaching death, 
a sweet death, sweet because I 
leave behind me as my contribu- 
tion the priceless treasures of the 
Orthodox Faith (untarnished). I 
am pleading with you to do the 
same. Strive to keep the Faith. 
Let neither glory nor wealth def- 
lect you from the right path. The 
Eastern Church was the first to 
receive and impart the _ divine 
light. God willed us to be child- 
ren of this Church. The Fathers 
of this Church committed to us 
the dogmas they confirmed. Let 
us not fall away from the rights 
of God. I know your faithfulness; 
it is only my love for you which, 
perchance unnecessarily, con- 
vinces me to plead thus with 
you.!7) 


Among modern Greek theologians, 
Professor Dem. S. Balanos, of the 
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Theological Faculty of the Greek 
University of Athens, represents a 
small minority who go as far as to 
call Cyril a traitor and an ignor- 
amus, and who consider the Confes- 
sion a product of his ignorance and 
personal arrogance and_ perfidy.18) 
Bishop Philaretos Vapheides, repre- 
senting another group, gives in his 
recent Church History a more mo- 
derate point of view. He considers 
Cyril a “mistaken man, an _ unfor- 
tunate Calvinizer,’ and has no 
doubts as to who is the author of 
the Confession.19’ 


These modern critics of Cyril point 
out that even the Jerusalem Council 
did not fully acquit him, for signi- 
ficantly the Acts explain why Cyril 
was not condemned. It was not out 
of a desire to protect him or show 
any favor to him, but because the 
Council did not wish that an Ecu- 
menical Patriarch be branded a Cal- 
vinist.20) 


Added weight to the arguments 
against Cyril is derived from the 
same sources from which his de- 
fenders draw theirs, ie., from his 
correspondence, the more so, since 
many of his letters were written be- 
fore the Confession, and show in 
which direction his thoughts were 
moving. Unless many of these let- 
ters are proved not to have been 
written by him, their evidence is 
bound to count against him. 


In fourteen extant letters to the 
Dutch theologian, David le Leu de 
Wilhelm, written between 1617 and 
1619, Cyril claims to be in agreement 
with the fundamentals of Calvinism. 
Especially he agrees with the Cal- 
vinistic interpretation of the Eucha- 


(15) 
(16) 


Bk. XI, chapter 10. 
Analects, I, p. 


Dositheus, Dodecabiblos, 

Athanasius Papadopoulos, 
278. 

Letter No. 215. Manuscript at the Theolo- 
gical School of Halki, Constantinople. 

D.S. Balanos, The Lucarian Confession. 

Philaretos Vapheides, Church History, III 
A, pp. 54-81. 

Acts of the Council of Jerusalem, chapters 
3 and 5. 


(17) 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


rist, which he accepts 
terms, 
which he partakes of the Body and 


in symbolic 
and at the celebration of 


Blood of Christ spiritually.21) In a 
letter written in 1618 to Mark An- 
thony de Dominis, the former Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Spalato, Dal- 
matia, who had been converted to 
Protestantism and was visiting in 
England, Cyril speaks of his enligh- 
tenment after reading the books of 
evangelical doctors of which the 
Eastern Church was ignorant, admits 
the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
but rejects transubstantiation,22) a 
term which at about that time was 
being introduced into the Eastern 
Orthodox Church from the Roman 
Catholic world. In the same letter 
he expresses his desire for a refor- 
mation in the East, but adds that 
the times are inopportune. 


In a letter to a professor of theo- 
logy in the West, written in 1632, 
Cyril admits that he had written 
the Confession.23’ Writing in 1635 to 
the Rev. Anthony Leger, Chaplain of 
the Dutch Embassy in Constanti- 
nople, he claims his faith is the 
same as that expounded in the Con- 
fession.24 Writing to the ministers 
of Geneva in the Spring of 1636, he 
mentions the storm raised because 
of his Confession, but he himself 
can only repeat: “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation: whom then 
shall I fear?’25) 


All along, of course, there re- 
mains the fact that Cyril never 
publicly or in writing disclaimed the 
authorship of the Confession, which 
in itself constitutes a telling argu- 
ment against him. 


Finally, there lies in the Museum 
of Geneva the original manuscript 
of the Confession, along with a copy 
of it. The latter bears the legend: 
“This copy agrees with the original, 


written in my own hand... Let no 
one have any doubts. Cyril, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople.”26' Bishop 





Vapheides personally compared the 
handwriting of the copy with that 
of a photostatic copy of the original 
given by Legrand,27) and with that 
of letters written by Cyril and ar- 
rives at the “sad conclusion” that 
they were all written in Cyril’s own 
hand.28) 


In between the defenders and the 
critics of Cyril exists a group of 
Greek Theologians (M. Renieris, Zo- 
lotas, Chr. Androutsos, N. Ambrazis), 
who admit that Cyril wrote the Con- 
fession, but attribute it to a non- 
theological motive. Under the in- 
fluence of modern nationalism which 
is willing to excuse and to justify 
anything that helps its course, they 
think of Cyril more as a Greek 
patriot and statesman than as a re- 
ligious leader. They argue that he 
deliberately wrote the Confession for 
circulation exclusively among Pro- 
testants, in order to retain the sup- 
port of the Protestant powers against 
the intrigues of the Roman Catholics 
in Constantinople, in the Holy Land, 
and elsewhere in Turkey. Hence, 
they admit, in no way does the Con- 
fession represent either his own 
views or those of the Church. The 
writing and the publication of the 
Confession is nothing but a ruse, a 
stroke of diplomacy, dictated and 
justified by the trying circumstances 
facing the Greek Church in Turkey. 
These people, in other words, are 
trying to preserve Cyril’s orthodoxy 
at the expense of his moral inte- 
grity, and have transformed a think- 
er and a patriarch into a crude 
diplomat and opportunist. 





(21) Pichler, Geschichte das Protestantismus in 
der Griechischen Kirche, pp. 100f. 


(22) Vapheides, Ibid., IIIA, p. 58. 


(23) Pichler, Ibid., p. 151. 
(24) Ibid., p. 164. 
(25) Legrand, Ibid., IV, pp. 458-459. 


(26) Mesoloras c'aims that the original of the 
Confession does not exist ani that there 
is no acstrance that any one saw it even 
in the Seventeenth Century; Symbolics, 
Appendix to Vol. I, p. 20. 

(27) Legrand, Ibid., I, p. 318. 

(28) Vapheides, Ibid., p. 69. 
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On one point all Orthodox theo- 
logians agree. The Confession poison- 
ed the relations between Orthodox and 
Protestants. It forced the Eastern 
Church to define its position with 
reference to that of Protestantism 
and to declare itself openly against 
it. In self-defense, moreover, the 
Orthodox Church found itself in the 
necessity of adopting certain aggres- 
sive measures against Protestantism, 





many of which persist to the present 
day. 


This agreement, however, on the 
part of theologians and Church his- 
torians does not settle the question 
of the authorship of the Confession, 
which remains today as much of a 
puzzle as it did in the Seventeenth 
Century. 


George P. Michaelides 





EASTERN PILGRIMAGE 


PSKONO-PECHERSKY MOWASTERY 


by S. BOLSHAKOFF 


(Continued from page 42) 


“IT occupy only the upper floor,” The Bishop said, “on 
the ground floor there are our office and bookshop. Dr. Rosov 
and Brother Sergius also live there.” 

We entered the house and went to the Bishop’s rooms. 
Brother Peter already served tea and was waiting for us. 

“You see how many books I have here and the fine 
portraits of the Pskov bishops and of our Archimandrites hung on 
the walls. We have the community library but unfortunately 
it is poor. Many monks have, however, a number of books in their 
cells. Still we have not a library good enough for such a monastery. 
This defect must be corrected.” 

After tea the Bishop showed me the house. In the large 
drawing room he pointed out a good portrait representing a bishop. 
“Could you recognize this prelate?” The Bishop asked. ~~ 
guess he is Theophanes Prokopovich.” “This is true. Theophanes 
Prokopovich was an intimate of Peter the Great and Archbishop of 
Pskov. He composed the “Spiritual Reglament” and “Truth of 
Monarchical Will.” He wrote against monasteries. Prokopovich 
loved power and wealth. He considered the Patriarch a caricature 
of the Pope whom he detested although he himself was once a 
Uniate and even lived in Rome for a time. Despite all this, he 
was a gifted man and did many good things for the Russian 
Church. 
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“It is customary now to despise the “Synodal Period” as the 
Babylonian captivity of the Church, the age of High Procurators, 
of Consistorial Secretaries, secularization of monastic estates, the 
humbling of the clergy, etc. And yet the fact remains that the Rus- 
sian Church was never so prosperous as during the Synodal period. 
Dozens of Seminaries and four Theological Academies were estab- 
lished. The diocesan administration was organized. The monas- 
teries became better ruled and far more populous. The educational 
level of the clergy was substantially raised. Parochial schools spread 
and many Missions were founded. You may say that all these 
are mere externals, yet, the Synodal period produced many saints, 
some already canonized and some not as yet. This must not be 
forgotten.” 


The Bishop celebrated the Vigil of the Feast in the new 
catholicon, built in the Empire style on the hill. The church was 
large, full of light, frescoes covered the walls and the ikonostasis 
was built as a temple of glory. The church was full and the sing- 
ing marvelous. I remembered my childhcod, the catholicon of the 
Laura of St. Alexander in St. Petersburg, the Kremlin, churches on 
the Volga and in the Urals. The services ended at 10 P.M. 


One day I asked Brother Sergius that I would like to have a 
talk on spiritual subjects with someone from the Community. 


After some reflexion Brother Sergius said, “Personally, I 
would recommend you Father Theophanes, an old monk, and Dr. 
Rosov. The latter is, of course, a layman, but he is also a very 
saintly and spiritual man. There are, no doubt, other spiritual 
monks, like your neighbour, Father Arcadius, but it will be dif- 
ficult for you to understand them as you have no common language 
with them. You belong to very different worlds. You shall 
merely bore each other. Remember that the wisdom of this world 
is madness before God, and, on the contrary, the teaching of Christ 
is ‘foolishness for the Jews and madness for the Greeks.’ 


“Why cannot the intellectuals understand the monks? Be- 
cause they (the intellectuals) represent the wisdom of this world 
while the monks the wisdom of Christ. What is high, holy, full 
of merits for one, is foolish, low, and worthy of contempt for the 
other. How can they understand each other? I’ve lived in the mon- 
astery for several months but the abyss which separates me from 
the majority of monks is still unbridged. 

“I may have a common language with the learned monks, 
as with the Bishop, or, at least with the well read Father Isaiah, 
but with the rest the progress is poor and I feel we talk in different 
languages. I hope, nevertheless, to understand all of them in due 
course. Father Theophanes is an exception. He is very simple. 
Those, who reached the limit of simplicity, are not far away from 
holiness.” 
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A few days later I sat in the bright and pleasant cell of 
Father Theophanes and had tea with him. Father Theophanes was an 
old monk, over 70, short and frail. His face was ascetic and kind 
while his eyes were bright and intelligent. 


“You did well to come to visit me, Sergey Nikolaevich,” 
the old monk said as he entertained me with fine Victoria jam. 
“My daughter brought this to me for Pascha,” he explained. 


“Were you married Father?” I asked astonished. 


“Indeed. Otherwise how could I have a daughter? Yes, 
I was properly married in the past. But your astonishment is 
quite understandable. Bishops, former widowed Archpriests, are 
common enough. I can mention for instance, our Pskov Archbishop 
Eusebius or the Estonian Metropolitan Alexander, etc. But among 
the monks,—widowers are few.” 

“But why, Father Theophanes?” 

“Laymen often think,” Fr. Theophanes continued, “that 
monasteries are full of sinners who come to repent their crimes or 
gross misdeeds, or of people, who after becoming disappointed with 
life, come to the cloister in search of a quiet haven, or even full 
of deacons who come for easy living. All this is wrong. The vast 
majority of monks come to the clositer young and innocent, like St. 
Seraphim of Sarov, for instance. God calls them. For those, who 
became used to worldly life and to its manners, the cloister is 
hard. The married men became accustomed to be masters of their 
homes, to command their wives, children and workers, while in 
the monastery one must obey all the time and be like a small child. 
Again there are no distractions. One must neither smoke, nor go 
somewhere to drink, nor attend weddings, etc. Therefore, when a 
widower comes, he remains for a while and goes away again.” 


“But you remained for many years.” 
“I am a different case.” 
“Why different?” 


“I always intended to become a monk for a serious 
reason. I am native of a village on the shore of lake Chud- 
skoe. Since my childhood I loved the temple of God and _ at- 
tended many services, even on weekdays. I used to go there 
often as a pilgrim. I read many religious books and liked to talk 
with monks and pilgrims. When I reached the age of 18 I decided 
to retire to this monastery. My parents approved my decision. But 
man proposes and God disposes. We were four in the family, my 
older brother, myself and two girls. My elder brother suddenly died 
while my father became very ill. Instead of going to the cloister, 
I was to look after the farm. 
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“One day my father called me and said, ‘I feel, Fedya, that 
my end is near. You must give up your monastic intentions. 1 am 
dying. Who shall look after your mother and marry off your 
sisters? None but you. The Scripture says: ‘honour your father 
and your mother.’ Very saddened, I asked my father permission to 
visit my Staretz. Father said, ‘Go on, Fedya, the Staretz shall 
tell you the same. 


“I went to the monastery and explained my trouble to the 
old monk. The latter listened to me with attention and said: — 
‘Your father is right, Fedya, go home and be a farmer. God shall 
not forget your present sacrifice. The time shall come, when you 
shall come here to be made monk.” I returned home and took over 
the farm when my father died. In due time I married. Well, I 
thought there will be no monastery for me. God gave us a daughter. 
In due time my mother died and I married off my sisters. I was 
very regular in my church going and was even appointed church 
Warden. Then my wife died and my daughter married. I again 
became free as I was in my youth. I then went to the late Archi- 
mandrite Arcadius and explained everything. I begged him to re- 
ceive me into the community. He agreed. I am now here for more 
than 18 years and have been professed a long ago.” 


“Are you happy here, Father?” 


— “Exceedingly happy. I live like in paradise and know only 
my cell and the church. Earlier, when I was much younger, I had 
many jobs but I have only a few now because I am old. The monks 
often ask me: ‘Father Theophanes, tell us why you are so happy 
and gay?’ And I answer: ‘How can I be unhappy if I live under the 
protection of Our Lady?’ Living in a monastery is simple. One 
must know only two things. First, we must not judge people. Ifa 
brother lives not as a monk should live, the business to correct him 
is the duty of the Abbot or the Confessor but not that of an or- 
dinary monk. It is true we are all keepers of one another and 
we must occasionally give our advice, but, without any presump- 
tion. Secondly, we must keep silence as much as possible. Do not 
speak unless asked to do so. Do not talk much about yourself. We 
must avoid at all cost to talk about our spiritual life——how do we 
pray, or fast, what consolations we have and so on.” 


— “Why must we not share our spiritual experiences with 
others, Father? 


— “We must tell about our spiritual life, even in detail, to 
our Staretz or Confessor, but not to all persons. Those who talk 
much about these things very quickly fall into pride and start to 
teach others, although no one commanded them to do so. Such 
people begin gradually to believe that they are holy men, the elect 
of God, called to direct others. Some of them pretend to be seers 
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and even dare to prophesy. Such people are deluded by Satan, who 
appears to them as an angel of light. Falling into his snares they 
begin to see visions and to hear voices. If their Confessor con- 
tradicts them they are offended and becom disobedient. In the 
end quite a few of them love their own reasoning and even commit 
suicide. Important and learned people are more tempted to do this 
than the simple. Satan himself was not the last but the first angel.” 


~ “Do you think, Father, that one can be saved in the world?” 


-“Why not? Many people are saved in the world, chiefly 
through patiently born suffering. Those who bear patiently the 
Cross of their life and thank God for everything, love their neigh- 
bours and try to live justly, shall be saved even in the world. Only 
the life in the world is darker and sorrowful. For a Christian it 
is painful. Temptations and scandals are numerous. There is no 
time to pray and to meditate but plenty of time to sin. Everyone 
receives his own lot from the Lord. One is called to the cloister 
while another is left in the world. 


“Everyone should follow his personal vocation,—that’s all. 
We all need humility, love and the remembrance of death. We 
must realize that we are here not forever, but for only a very short 
time and we must act accordingly. Sooner or later we all shall 
go the way of all flesh. We must live as the ascetics advised us. 
When going to bed we ought to think that we may never awaken. 
Rising from bed in the morning consider that we may not see the 
evening. Doing this, you shall always be ready.” 


— “You are wise, Father Theophanes.” 


— “But I do not say this from myself, my friend, but from 
the Fathers. | am merely an ill-educated peasant. You shall soon 
go abroad. Try to live in Christ. Never judge other people. Be 
silent about yourself. Give to all who ask from you something. 
Love justice, pray always, patiently bear sorrows and remember 
death. All this is very simple.” 


A few days later I sat in the garden with Father Isaiah, 
Brother Sergius and Dr. E. N. Rosov. 


“I did not expect such wisdom as I found in Father 
Theophanes,” I said describing my conversation with him. “After 
all he is merely a poorly educated peasant.” 


— “You are still unable to give up your intellectual pride,” 
Father Isaiah said. “God is supreme simplicity. Where there is 
confusion and complexity God is absent. It is true, unfortunately, 
that on account of their education in Academies and Seminaries, 
where Latin scholasticism and Protestant liberalism were influen- 
tial, our priests as well as bishops, quite often have no understand- 
ing of ascetical, and still more, of mystical life. One of the ancient 
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monks said once: ‘Our Fathers were giants of virtues and prayers. 
Our successors shall hardly be able to perform a half what we do 
while the last monks and even the very heads of Churches, shall 
hardly know the art of virtuous living.’ 


“When even the priests know but little about interior life 
how can they teach others? Moreover, even when the clergy, who 
after all studied quite a lot of theology in seminaries, cannot teach 
much about interior life because they had no experience in it 
themselves,—I mean prayer of the heart, etc.—then laymen are 
outright ignorant. And yet there are now plenty of laymen, who 
pretend to be theologians and dare to discuss the nature of God, 
the purpose of life, etc. The clergy tell laymen of the need of ob- 
serving Divine commandments—but the ignorant and proud lay- 
men do not want to hear this. They themselves want to teach 
clergy. 


“David the Psalmist tells us about the beginning of spiritual 
life quite clearly: ‘Keep your tongue from evil speaking and your 
lips from faleshood. Avoid evil and do good, seek peace and pre- 
serve it.” Before we speak of contemplation we must give up our 
evil deeds. After that we must exercise ourselves in good deeds. 
When we shall be established in good living, and not before, we 
shall seek peace and seek it with much effort. The Lord Himself 
said to the rich young man: ‘observe the commandments’ and after- 
wards, ‘if you want to be perfect come after me.’ 

‘Parish priests often repeat this but those proud and ignorant 
laymen do not want to hear these things. ‘All this, they say, ‘is 
external but we want to acquire true interior life.” They imagine 
that the interior contents of faith is something like occultism. Once 
they learn mysteries they will be enlightened at once, very much 
like in gnosticism. The trouble is that there are no secrets. Every- 
thing is simple. We must first learn how to observe command- 
ments and to do good. With progress in these efforts we shall 
find inner peace. Interior life shall develop by itself. It shall itself 
teach us. 

“Every Staretz begins to teach his disciples in this way. They 
all tell us that if someone tries to find the throne of the heart with- 
out previously purifying it with a strict observance of Divine Com- 
mandments, Divine anger destroys the impertinent man. It is as 
someone who would want to appear before the Emperor and his 
Court in filthy clothes. The observance of commandments pacifies 
passions. When these passions are pacified the peace of God comes 
by itself by the Grace of God. 

“The duty of parish priests is to direct their people to pure 
sources of spiritual knowledge from which everyone could drink 
the water of life according to their own reason and capacity. Those 
who drink from the infected source are infected with the same 
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poison as the original dirty source. They become ill and die spirit- 
ually. Against sickness we have various medicines but they are of 
use only where the cause of infection is taken away. Otherwise no 
treatment will be of use and sickness ends in death. 


“All heresies and schisms are nothing more than a spiritual 
illness. Their sickness spreads widely because the faithful, instead 
of drinking only from the pure source from the doctrine of our 
Holy Orthodox Church, go to the joyous sources of various reli- 
gious errors and even of occultism.” 


“You are quite right Father Isaiah,’ Dr. Rosov observed, 


“I always believed that the so-called lay theologians and, especially, f 
our contemporary religious thinkers, brought to us more harm 
than good. Khomyakov was called by some people ‘Father of the f 


Church’ yet he took much from Protestants and venerated Jan 
Hus and Martin Luther. This is reflected in part in some of his 
teachings. He was a pious man up to a point. Yet he liked to 
ridicule people and to laugh at bishops,—this is no good. Soloviev 
was much worse. Besides his catholicising, he took much from the 
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German unorthodox mystic, Jacob Boehme, Jewish Caballists, 
Hindu patheists, etc. He drank from many poisoned sources and 
his teaching is no good, including his speculations about Sophia. 
Besides, the very life of Soloviev is little edifying.” 


— “Metropolitan Anthony (Khrapovitsky) wrote to me in one 
letter,” I said, “as follow: ‘I knew Vladimir Soloviev during the 
last fifteen years of his life. He was an alcoholic and died from 
hard drinking. People considered him a proper Catholic and Uniate, 
but I think he was simply an unbeliever who laughed at his novice 


followers.’ ” 
i — “It is most interesting what you say, Sergey Nikolaevich,” 
Dr. Rosov observed. “V. V. Rozanov, who disliked Metropolitan 
f Anthony very much, shared his view on Soloviev. In his book 


Literary Exiles, Rozanov characterizes Solovievy more or less like 
this: ‘Soloviev was like someone made of steel, brilliant and_ter- 
rible. Some people said: ‘there was in him something divine.’ I did 
not notice that. But he certainly had in him something demoniac. 
He liked to laugh at everything, including the most sacred words 
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and notions.’ 


— “The Holy Orthodox Fathers,” Father Isaiah said, “dis- 
tinguish three varieties of prayer. The wrong prayer is to pray 
using imagination. Those who do that are quickly deluded by the 
devil, who presents them with visions, voices, etc. The second pray- 
er is to pray using only the intellect. Those who do that are also 
deluded by the devil, who suggests at once religious doubts about 
the Scriptures, dogma and saints. The right way is to pray with 
a humble heart avoiding images and philosophical speculations. 
This prayer is like the whisper of babies and is more agreable to 
God than learned discertations which are hardly ever free from a 
secret pleasure—how clever I am’.” 

One evening I discussed with Dr. Rosov the bright and the 
dark sides in the life of the Russian parish clergy before the Re- 
volution. — “A good deal of the clergy life in Imperial Russia 
should be first understood and then judged,” Dr. Rosov said. “The 
life of the parish clergy was always difficult and in the old times 
quite hard. They depended upon the landlords and upon the peas- 
ants. They endured the corruption of officials and the harshness 
of bishops. There was often real poverty. As its result, there were 
dissensions among the clergy over revenues, etc. With poverty miser- 
liness and servility go together. As late as the 18th century many 
nobles used the corporal punishment for priests whom they disliked. 
Deacons, sextons, and children of the clergy, the state took for 
soldiering. The celebrated Razbors of the clergy did not end with 
the Empress Anne. 


“There is nothing astonishing that a protest against social 
injustice rose up among the children of the clergy. Indeed, in the 
19th century the clerical families produced many revolutionaries, 
like Chernuishevsky, Dobrolyubov, etc., who severely condemned 
serfdom, privileges of the nobility and the rapacity of merchants. 
Yet, the clergy produced less revolutionaries than did the nobility. 
Gertsen, Krapotkin, Plekhanov, Lenin, etc., did not come from the 
ranks of the clergy but from the nobility. 


“In the Russian liberal and radical literature it became cus- 
tomary to depict clergy in darkest colours. It is enough to men- 
tion Pomyalovsky, Marco Vovchok, even Leskov. Their writings 
do not correctly reflect clerical life. There were many bright sides 
in the life of the clergy. I know, because I myself come from their 
circles. There was much humility, patience, mercy, and a healthy 
family life. If the clerical circles were degenerated, how then could 
they produce St. Tikhon Zadonsky, or Fr. John of Cronstadt, or 
Staretz Ambrose of Optimo? 


“I have with me a very interesting and rare book entitled, 
Orthodox Clergy by N. T. Soloviev. It is a collection of short stories 
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from the life of the clergy. The author N. T. Soloviey was born in 
1831 in a family of the clergy. After finishing the Seminary he be- 
came a doctor, as I did. He studied in Kazan and Kiev Universities. 
He afterwards became a military doctor as well as a journalist. He 
wrote much against Chernuishevsky and Pisarev in Otechestven- 
nuiya Zapiski, ridiculing writers and journalists who dare to dis- 
cuss natural science and its philosophy without studying that science 
first. 

‘“Soloviev also identified ethics with esthetics. The moral 
and the beautiful merge into one with him. Soloviev tried to pub- 
lish his own newspaper Molva but the reactionary and narrow- 
minded Imperial Government did not allow that. Soloviev was 
forced to give up his journalism and to return to medicine. He 
produced remarkable articles on popular medicine and hygiene 
which even now are interesting and useful. Soloviev died in 1874 
in Moscow, in poverty, hardly 43. In this way a remarkable man 
perished.” Dr. Rozov presented me with the book to read. 


Returning to my room I looked at the book. It was publish- 
ed in St. Petersburg in 1902 as a second edition. The book was 
illustrated with the portrait of the author in uniform of a military 
doctor. It contained 19 stories. Some of them I liked very much 
and copied quotations from them into my notebook. 


In a short story, “Angelic smile,” an old country priest in- 
vited to the diocesan synod, disagreed with the majority and present- 
ed to the bishop his own separate opinion on redundant churches: 


— “We, shepherds, must serve our One Lord and God more 
than anyone else, and not mammon. Acknowledging economic 
needs and temporary difficulties of the clergy, for instance in send- 
ing children to schools, I cannot, nevertheless, agree with the 
Fathers of the Synod who have proposed the abolishment of deacons 
in country parishes. I believe that this abolition shall reduce in- 
escapably the splendour of Divine service and shall deprive many 
worthy clerics of any hope in attaining this rank. It also shall 
create difficulties for parents where to place children if the ranks 
of the clergy are to be depleted. I believe that this innovation in- 
tended to improve the standard of living of the clergy shall instead 
reduce it even further. 


“Concerning small parishes and the closing of churches in 
them no human hand should dare to do so. We priests, alas, must 
thank Divine mercy that our Orthodox people appreciate their 
churches. Why do you want, therefore, to deprive people of their 
churches which are dearer to them than their own homes? In order 
to improve your standard of living? Keep away from this devilish 
suggestion. Do not scandilize your spiritual children and _ force 
them away from the Church into the deadly schism. The foe is 
strong and he seeks to swallow. 
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“I have the impertinence to think that if we want to improve 
the standard of living of our clergy we must care about the moral 
advancement of our parishioners. A highly moral, working life, 
a true Christian life, produces an abundance of the fruits of the 
arth. In such a situation the children of the Church are always 
more generous to the clergy. I believe our principal duty is to 
give to our parishioners the personal example in life, prayer, work, 
patience and humility. While teaching them we must ourselves 
seek above all the kingdom of God and then all the temporal goods 
will be added to us. Glory to the Creator, none of the clergy died 
from hunger as yet, while to seek, vanglorious riches, external domi- 
nation and mastery over the parishioners is quite unsuitable to 
clergymen. 


“Our parishioners must be as close to us as our own child- 
ren according to the flesh. We should not separate ourselves from 
them in our standard of living. We must have with them one 
heart and one soul. We should be joyful with our parishioners and 
equally carry the burden of life with them. This unity gives to us 
peace of conscience which is above all the human benefits.” (pp. 
122-3). 


This opinion so pleased the bishop that he at once appointed 
its author to be Rector of a big urban parish. This promotion, how- 
ever, did not make the humble priest happy. In his new place the 
old priest was surrounded with rich but hard-hearted men. He 
always remembered with a warm feeling his poor country parish 
where he found more simplicity and love. 


In another story, “Yoke of Christ,” the old, experienced 
priest says to his young son, also a priest, some wise words: — “You 
tell me that the hard lot often breaks down the strong construction 
of the seminarian and leads some clergymen to moral decay. It 
seems to me that we should keep our hands high precisely in dif- 
ficult circumstances. Man is known in misfortune. It is an easy 
matter to live and be cheerful when we are in abundance. Every- 
body can live cheerfully in comfort. Learn how to be a light which 
shines and to stand in splendour when life is hard! I must tell 
too, my dear friend, that we often merit to be laughed at. In society 
we often enter into discussions which do not concern us. We com- 
plain of our fate. We nowdays have even such priests who publicly 
condemn their cassock as a restraint to them or prevents them 
from looking elegant. It must not be so. We must walk about with 
dignity and keep the banner of spiritual power high. The very sepa- 
ration of our positions prescribes to us to be serious in society. 
Our talkitiveness is unnecessary, but a dignified behaviour is. We 
must be at the same time simple and serious, meek and wise, 
serpent and dove. Such is our lot.” (p. 181). 


(To be continued) 
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EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH FATHERS 


CONCERNING SPIRITUAL LIFE 


A Short Anthology Compiled by 
SOPHIE KOULOMZIN 


(Continued from page 54) 


An Incident from the Life of Antony Alexeevich, “Innocent” of the 
City of Zadonsk ( - 1851) 


Two women were making a pilgrimage together. One of them 
knew herself to be a great sinner, for she had committed adultery. 
The other one was an honest, decent woman, happily married. She 
had some defects, but these did not worry her and she was pretty sure 
of her righteousness. 


“We are almost at the end of our pilgrimate” said the woman 
who believed herself to be a great sinner. ‘“‘How shall I show my face 
there? Will God accept my prayer, for indeed I am living in sin.” 


“IT am glad that I have nothing special to reproach myself,” 
answered the other woman. “Thank God my conscience is at peace.” 


As they approached the city, they met Antony Alexeevich: 


“Good afternoon, good women!” he said. “I have some work for 
both of you. You, who are a sinner, go and fetch me a large stone,— 
as large as you can carry. You, righteous one, gather me some stones, 
too, aS many as you can carry, but pick up only small ones.” 


Both women did as they were told and soon returned with their 
loads. 


” 


“Good for you!” said the old man, “Now, take the stones back 
to where you picked them up and place them exactly as they were 
before.” 

The woman who brought the large stone found easily the place 
where she had gathered it. The place was deeply marked in the earth 
and she had no trouble in fitting the stone back. But the other woman 
was soon at a complete loss: she had gathered stones from various 
piles and there was no way of remembering where each one belonged. 

“TI cannot carry out your order, Father,” she said, returning to 
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Antony Alexeevich with her bag as full of stones as it was before. “I 
do not remember where I gathered the stones.”’ 

“Now listen to me,” said the ‘Innocent,’ ‘“‘Remember, how you 
were talking about your sins on the way here? One of you condemned 


herself, the other was self-righteous, yet the load of sins each one of 
you had gathered in life was equal. It often happens that a person 
who has committed a great sin is less sinfully burdened than one who 
constantly commits small sins. A heavy sin weighs on your conscience, 
does not leave your mind in peace. You condemn yourself, you are 
humbled by the consciousness of your evil deed. You can say with 
David: ‘I acknowledge my fault and my sin is ever before me.’ Maybe 
the sin of such a person has long been forgiven by our Merciful God, 
yet she continues to bemoan it and is condemned by others. How dif- 
ferent it is with small sins: a person constantly sins, yet does not 
want to recognize her wrongness and these so-called small sins build 
up a sinful habit. Such people live in an atmosphere of small but un- 
repentant and stubborn evil doing, without realizing their own worth- 
lessness, sure of their righteousness, condemning others, who may be 
great sinners, but penitent ones. Thus is it with both of you: one of 
you has committed a grievous sin and it burdens her like a heavy 
stone. She remembers clearly where and how she picked up this load, 
she is horrified at her own act. And seeing her humble repentance, 
the Lord will surely have mercy on her. But you, sister, who had 
not committed one great fault, are no better than your friend. How 
many small sins have you committed, who can count them? All day 
long you commit transgressions which your pride refuses to consider 
as such, and at night you do not even remember them. And the weight 
of these sins pulls you down no less heavily than the weight of one 
major sin. This is no way to live, sister. We are all sinners, we are 
all worthless, we shall all perish unless God takes pity on us!” 


OBSTACLES TO INNER LIFE 
Worldliness 
St. Macarius the Great (Egypt, [Vth Century) 


The sons of this world are like grains of wheat placed in the 
sieve of life and shaken up with the changing thoughts of this world 
in the constant agitation of worldly affairs, desires and complicated 
material concerns. The Evil One sifts the human souls, the whole 
sinful human race, through the sieve of human concerns, ... through 
their continuous, tempting and agitated thoughts. Like grains of 
wheat are shaken up and tossed about by the sifter, thus the prince 
of evil occupies men’s minds by earthly matters, knocks them about 
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and upsets and alarms them, forces them to attach themselves to vain 
thoughts, unclean desires, earthly and worldly ties ...The Lord pre- 
dicted the coming assault of the Evil One: “Satan hath desired to 
have you that he may sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not” (Luke 22:31). These words, as well as the 


judgment pronounced by God on Cain “a fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth” (Gen 4: 12) are symbolic for all sinners... 


Humans are shaken by drifting thoughts of anxiety, fear, dis- 
tress, desires and a multitude of pleasures. The Prince of this world 
agitates every soul which is not born of God and human thoughts, like 
grains of wheat shaken up in a sieve, are stirred up by him, upsetting 
man, trapping him with worldly temptations, carnal pleasures, fears 
and anxieties. 


From a Letter of Bishop Theophanes the Hermit (Russia, 1815 - 1894) 


This pursuit of something unknown, this dissatisfaction with 
everything, is caused by the fact that our way of life does not nourish 
all the sides of our nature and not all our needs are satisfied. The 
unsatisfied side, remaining hungry, demands food to satisfy its hunger 
and thirst and urges man to look for it. And man hurries on in this 
search; but he remains in the same viscious circle which does not sat- 
isfy the hungering part of his nature. The void continues to remain 
empty, hunger and thirst are not assuaged, the demand for food does 
not end, nor does cease the urgent seeking for it. It will never end in 
those who live according to the spirit of the world. The Evil One 
keeps them blinded and in their blindness they do not perceive their 
error, they do not realize that they have taken the wrong road and are 
hurrying in the wrong direction. The poor souls are oppressed and 
suffocate in the surrounding darkness. And the enemy has so far be- 
guiled them that they will not even admit any questioning of their 
rectitude. 


Despondence 
An Incident from “Otechnik,” a Collection of Acts of the Holy Fathers 
A certain monk was troubled by the thought that the work of 
salvation was too difficult. His dejection grew so deep that he could 
not continue his labors. One day he went to seek the advice of a holy 
elder and confided his trouble to him. After listening attentively, the 
elder told him a parable: 


A certain man had a piece of land that he had neglected and 
that was overgrown with weeds and thistles. When he decided to cul- 
tivate it again, he sent his son to clear it of weeds and prepare the 
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soil for ploughing. When the son saw the neglected field, when he saw 
the dense growth of weeds, he lost courage and said to himself: ‘How 
shall I ever uproot all this? How shall I ever turn this place into a 
field?’ And he lay down on the ground and fell asleep. For many days 
he continued thus, until at last the father came to see how the work 
was progressing. When he saw that nothing had been done, he asked 
his son: “Why haven’t you done anything for so long?” And the 
young man said: ‘When I saw the dense growth of weeds and thistles, 
I felt so depressed and so hopeless that I did not have courage to 
begin such an impossible task and I spent most of my time sleeping 
on the ground. “My son,” said the father, “if you had cleared every 
day only as much space as you occupied when you lay down, your work 
would have advanced.” 

The son obeyed the father and in a short while the field was 
well cultivated again. 

“Now,” said the Elder, to the monk who came te seek his ad- 
vice, “take up your labor gradually, little by little, do not lose courage 
and God, through His power of grace, will reestablish you.” 

The brother went his way consoled, followed the Elder’s advice 
and, having gained peace of mind, progressed in the Lord. 


Bishop Ignatius Brianchaninoff (Russia, 1807 - 1867) 

The struggle against distressing and saddening thoughts must 
be very simple, however involved, complicated and astute are these 
thoughts. It should be as simple as the Christian faith itself, which in 
its simplicity is accessible to all and yet is so powerful that it satisfies 
all needs. Struggle against sad, depressing thoughts and feelings with 
the gentle prayer: “Lord, Thy will be done. Blessed and holy is God 
in all His works!’ Say these words in your mind, and when you find 
yourself alone, speak them out loud. Say these words without hurry, 
with great attention and reverence; repeat them again and again, until 
your thoughts and feelings of dejection subside. If they again assail 
you, revert to the same arms again. You must yourself experience the 
power of this weapon, which may seem to be such an insignificant 
one at first. And the only way out of a state of struggle into a state 
of peace is—victory. Submission to sadness is very dangerous: if sad- 
ness gets the upper hand, if it takes possession of a person, it can kill 
both body and soul. 


Father John of Cronstadt (Russia, 1829 - 1908) 
(From the record of a talk given by him at a pastoral conference.) 


“Teach us, father,” asked one of the priests, “how to struggle 
against discouragement in our pastoral work. So often one is dis- 
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couraged by the feeling of one’s inadequacy and sinfulness. When you 
only think of the words ‘Physician, heal thyself...’ you feel paralyzed, 
teaching seems impossible, and you are plunged into dejection.” 

“This is a pity,” answered Father John. “This is when you 
must have recourse to your sense of duty. The thought of his duty 
should have a bracing and invigorating effect on the pastor. ‘You were 
made responsible by the Church and you must do this’—this thought 
must inspire the pastor and chase away discouragement. Discourage- 
ment comes from the Evil One.” 


“But there is another form of discouragement,” continued the 
questioner, “that coming from blasphemous thoughts which assail 
me at the most solemn moments of worship.” 


“Now this kind of despondence,” said Father John energetically, 
“comes directly from your lack of faith. You must despise blas- 
phemous thoughts. In this field a struggle is unnecessary and harm- 
ful. Just pay no attention to such thoughts. But if they make you 
feel discouraged and depressed, it indicates the weakness of your will; 
it means that you let such thoughts get the upper hand, perhaps even 
encourage them and enjoy them. The feeling of despondency starts at 
that point only. You must not let your soul come thus far. Don’t you 
know how quick is the Lord to answer our prayers? Chase away inner 
confusion at its very beginning by an ardent prayer; a sinful state of 
mind caught early by prayer disappears quickly and will never let a 
sincerely believing person become despondent.”’ 

“But, Father,” continued the questioner, “I feel particularly 
discouraged at the sight of the evil triumphant around us.” 

“This is something else again” said Father John. “This is really 
difficult to bear. I often experience it myself. Here we must try and 
strengthen ourselves with prayer and believe firmly that the Lord can 
turn evil into good in His own unfathomable way.” 


Coldness and Aridity of Heart 
Excerpt from a Letter of Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow 
(1822 - 1870) 

I do not believe that you can properly speak of overcoming the 
aridity of your heart. When there is a drought in the land, you cannot 
overcome it forcibly. You can beg God for beneficient rain, you have 
to wait for it and be patient, if He is slow in answering your prayer... 

The aridity and coldness of our hearts can be caused by too 
great an absorption of our minds with daily cares and worries. We 
should remind ourselves of the Lord’s words to Martha: “Martha, 
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Martha, thou are careful and troubled about many things, but one 
thing is needful.” 


St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759 - 1833) 


God is the fire warming and kindling our heart and inner being. 
If we feel cold in our heart (this coldness coming from the Evil One, 
for he is cold), let us call unto God and He will enter our heart and 
warm it with perfect love, not only for Him but for our neighbors. 


Pride and Arrogance 
St. John Chrysostom (344 - 407 A.D.) 

Just as a ship after having run through innumerable surges 
and having escaped many storms, then, in the very mouth of the har- 
bour, having been dashed against some rock loses the whole treasure 
which is stowed away in her—so truly did the Pharisee, after having 
undergone the labours of the fasting and of all the rest of his virtues 
...in the very harbour undergo shipwreck of his cargo... Pride is 
able to cast down from the heavens themselves... 

... When sinfulness is put together with humbleness of mind, 
it runs with such ease as to pass and out-strip righteousness combined 
with pride... 


From the Diary of Father John of Cronstadt (1829 - 1908) 


Whoever has caught the infection of pride is disdainful of all 
things, even of holy and divine matters. Pride destroys and defiles 
every good thought, every good deed, or word, every creature of God 
... Pride is the petrifying breath of Satan... 

Our arrogance and pride become particularly evident in our 
impatience and irritability, — every time one of us find unbearable 
small unpleasantnesses caused by others, — with or without intention, 
— or balks at any obstacle set by circumstances or by people, — 
whether justifiably or not. Our arrogance and pride make us wish to 
have our own way, to be surrounded with the prestige and comfort of 
this temporary life. We would like all people to obey us—immediately 
and without argument. We want nature itself to be at our command. 
Whoever is impatient and irritable has not learned yet to know either 
himself or humanity and is unworthy of being called a Christian. 


Incident from an Ancient Collection of Lives of Saints. 


A certain monk came to visit the great Egyptian hermit Saint 
Poemei. After friendly greetings were exchanged the conversation 
turned to spiritual matters. The visitor spoke of the great mysteries 
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contained in the Scriptures, of the service of Heavenly Hosts...He 
spoke at length, while Saint Poemen kept silent with downcast eyes. 
When the visitor at last took leave, he said upon leaving the cell: 
“What a pity I took such a long trip to hear no word from the Saint!” 

Poemen’s disciple, overhearing these words, told the father 
about the visitor’s disappointment. “He spoke of matters surpassing 
human intelligence,” answered the Saint. “‘What could I tell him con- 
cerning them? Had he spoken of human weaknesses, I would have 
gladly answered.” 

When the visitor heard this answer, he realized his mistake. 
Again he entered the Father’s cell and said. “Father, what shall I do? 
I am bound by my passions and sins.” 

The Saint looked at him with joyful eyes: “Now you have come 
for a good and useful purpose, my beloved brother.” And they spoke 
long and profitably until the late evening. 


Inattention and Disturbing Thoughts 
Excerpt from A Letter of Abbot Anthony of the Optino Hermitage 
(1795 - 1865) 

You tell me that you are troubled by wandering thoughts and 
inattention during your home prayer, and sometimes even during 
church worship. This often happens involuntarily, but sometimes of 
our own will. Here is an example: In Moscow you see continuously 
peddlers and hawkers going by your windows, calling out to people: 
“Buy my wares! See my cheap prices!” You cannot prevent their going 
by. But it depends on you to stop them, to talk to them, to begin look- 
ing at what they have to sell. Then we are tempted to spend money 
buying something from them. The same applies to our thoughts. 


From the Diary of Father John of Cronstadt. 

If the Enemy troubles your mind with some blasphemous or 
impure thoughts during prayer, or at any other time, — do not let 
this sadden you; rather tell yourself joyfully: it is to cleanse us from 
these very sins that our Lord Jesus Christ came to earth; to help us 
in these very infirmities did He come to us, the All Merciful One! As 
socn as you say this with real faith, your heart will grow calm again, 
for the Lord will purify it. 


Saint Poemen (Pimen) of Egypt (I1Vth Century) 


A Christian came to Father Poemen and complained that his 
mind was troubled by evil thoughts and that he felt his soul was en- 
dangered. Father Poemen took his visitor to an open and windswept 
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place and told him to hold his outer garment wide open and yet pre- 
vent the wind from penetrating it. “I cannot do this,” said the Chris- 
tian. “Well, if you cannot do this,” answered the Elder, “neither can 
you prevent evil thoughts from penetrating your mind. Our task is 
merely to withstand them.” 

Another time the Saint said: 

“When a kettle is placed on the fire and comes to a boil, no fly 
or insect dares approach it. But when it has cooled down flies begin to 
hover around and settle on it. In the same manner the Evil One dares 
not approach anyone whose mind is alight with spiritual concerns. 
But he attacks those who have cooled down with negligence and 
idleness.” 


St. John Chrysostom 

Just as the winds rushing from an opposite quarter by a vio- 
lent gust extinguish a lamp’s flame as it is being lighted, so also the 
Devil, when he has seen the flame of our prayer being kindled, blows 
on it on every side with the blast of countless thoughts... And the 
very thing which they who are kindling a lamp do, this let us also do. 
And what do they do? When they see a violent wind coming, they lay 
their finger upon the opening of the lamp and close the entrance 
against the wind. For so long as he assails from without we shall be 
able to stand against him, but when we have opened to him the doors 
of the mind and have received the enemy inside, we are no longer able 
to withstand even a little. 


Bishop Theophanes the Hermit 

Your thoughts wander when you read and pray? What can one 
do... No one is free from this. This is no sin, but rather an inconven- 
ience. It growns to be a sin when we wilfully encourage outside 
thoughts; but when your thoughts wander involuntarily, there is no 
fault of yours. You become guilty only when, having noticed the wan- 
dering of your thoughts, you continue to let them wander. 


Forgetfulness 

incident from the “Otechnik,” a Collection of Acts of the Holy Fathers. 

A certain brother asked the Elder: “Abba, I frequently question 
the Holy Fathers and beg them to instruct me for the good of my soul, 
but whatever they tell me, I cannot remember it!” 

The Elder had two empty jars standing in his cell. He said to 
the brother: “Go, take one of these jars, pour some water into it, rinse 
it out, throw away the water and put the jar back, placing it upside 
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down.” The brother at once did as he was told. Then, upon the Elder’s 
orders, he repeated the action again and again. At last the Elder said: 
“Bring me both jars.” The brother did so and the Elder asked him: 


“Which of the two jars is cleaner?” “The one I filled and rinsed 
out.’” “My son,” said the Elder, ‘“‘the same is true of the mind which 
frequently attends to the word of God, even if it does not retain any- 
thing in its memory. It is purer than a mind which never questions 
and never hears the word of God.” 


OBSTACLES IN HUMAN FELLOWSHIP 
Anger 
Father John of Cronstadt (1829 - 1908) 


Fear anger as you would fear fire. Sometimes anger enters our 
heart under the disguise of zeal for the glory of God or for the good 
of men. Mistrust your zeal then: either it is false, or it is zeal beyond 
reason. Rather apply yourself zealously to exterminate your anger. 
Nothing glorifies God as much as long-suffering love and nothing dis- 
honors Him and offends Him more than anger, whatever its good 
excuse. 


Abba Dorotheus (ft 620 A.D.) 


The Fathers said: “One who has conquered anger has conquered 
the demons.” 


What then must we say of ourselves when we do not give up 
irritableness and anger and when we foster rancour? Can we do other- 
wise than mourn for the miserable and inhuman order reigning in our 
soul? Let us attend, brethren, and let us try with the help of God to 
get rid of the bitterness of this dangerous passion. 


It may happen that something has caused distress amongst us, 
or mutual displeasure; one of the brothers made obeisance to the other 
one, begging his pardon. But, having done this, he continues to be 
afflicted by his brother. Never should he overlook this condition, it 
should be brought to an end in all haste, for this is rancour and it re- 
quires a great deal of attention so that we may not become obdurate 
and lose ourselves. For rancour is one matter, and anger another, and 
still another is irritation or even inner disturbance, and I shall give 
you an example, so that you might understand it better. 

When someone wants to start a fire, he takes a small piece of 
live coal: this is the word of the brother who gave you offense. There, 
it is just a small piece of charcoal, — for what is your brother’s word? 
If you bear it patiently, you extinguish the coal. If, however, you be- 
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gin to think: “Why did he say this? I shall tell him thus and so...,” 
“If he did not want to offend me, he would not have said it!’’ There, — 
you have put on tinder-wood on the live charcoal and it has started to 
smoulder, the smoke being your inner disturbance. This disturbance 
irritates your heart. Had you patiently borne your brother’s slight 
word, you would have extinguished this little piece of charcoal, as I 
said, before it could have caused a disturbance. But even now you can 
easily put it out, if you wish to, by silence, prayer, a single obeisance 
made from your heart. But if you continue to smoulder, that is irritate 
your heart by thinking back of the incident: “why did he say this?” 
“T shall tell him thus and so...,’”’ — your heart gets inflamed and irri- 
tation catches fire. If you wish to, you can extinguish even irritation 
before it turns into anger. But if you continue to feel disturbed and to 
disturb others you act like a man who puts logs on the fire and builds 
it up, thus making a nest of red-hot coals. This is anger. And just like 
charcoal, that, having been smothered and set aside, can remain un- 
harmed for several years, and even if it is watered, it will not rot, thus 
anger, if it becomes obdurate, turns into rancour. 


I have shown you the difference: do you understand it? You see 
how from a single word evil is attained. For if you had reproached 
yourself, if you had patiently borne your brother’s word, if you had 
not wanted to pay him back, to answer his one word by two, or five and 
render evil for evil, you would have been delivered from all those ills. 
Therefore, I tell you: always cut away your passions while they are 
young, before they grow strong and take root in you and distress you, 
for otherwise you shall greatly suffer from them. It is one thing to 
weed out a small herb, and quite another matter to uproot a big tree. 


How often we pay back evil for evil and pay no attention to it. 
We can render evil for evil not by an action only, but by a word and 
even by our looks. Some think they do not render evil for evil, but in 
reality they do, either by word or look, for a look or a gesture may be 
enough to offend a brother and this means rendering evil for evil. A»- 
other one may try not to pay back for evil, neither in action nor by 
word, look or gesture, but in his heart he harbours displeasure against 
his brother and is offended by him. 


You see what diverse states of mind there exist? A person 
may have no grievance against his brother, but if he hears that the 
brother is being abused or humiliated, he rejoices and thus renders 
evil for evil in his heart. Another one may not rejoice at the humilia- 
tion of someone who offends him, but if he sees such a brother being 
praised or pampered, he grieves and this is also a form of rancour, 
though a lighter one. Each one of us must rejoice at a brother’s com- 
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fort. Another one may, if he has been offended by a brother, make 
peace with him and live in peace without any ill-feeling in his heart, 
but should his brother at a later date say an offending word, he will 
remember the former offense. Such a person may be likened to a 
wounded man who, having received a wound puts a bandage on it. 
Though the wound may have healed, the place is still tender and if 
some one throws a pebble at it, it will be hurt more than any other 
part of the body and may start bleeding afresh. The same is ex- 
perienced by a man who was wounded and has bandaged his wound, 
i.e., made obeisance to his brother. Thus, like the first man, he has 
healed his wound, his anger. He then tries to heal his rancour, trying 
not to harbour a single ill feeling in his heart and this means that the 
wound is healing. But the wound is not yet completely healed, there 
is still a remnant of rancour and any moment the wound might open 
again. He should continue his efforts until there is no pus left within 
the body, until the wounded place is as good as new, so that it is im- 
possible to see where the wound was inflicted. How can one attain this? 
By praying sincerely for the one who has given offense: “O God, help 
my brother and, through his prayers, help me.” Thus a man prays 
for his brother and this is a sign of compassion and love; he humbles 
himself, begging for help to himself through his brother’s prayers. 
And where there is compassion, love and humility, there is no chance 
for irritation, for rancour, or for any other passion. Abba Zosima said: 
“If the Evil One raises against us all the cunning of his visciousness 
and all his demons, his snares shall be destroyed and broken down 
when faced by humility according to the commandment of Christ.” 
And another elder said: “One who prays for his enemy will hold no 
rancour.” 


Carry out these rules in practice and then you will clearly un- 
derstand what you hear today, for in truth, unless you carry these 
things out, you cannot learn them by words alone. When a man wants 
to learn an art, does he grasp it from words alone? No, he works at it; 
again and again he destroys what he has made, until gradually, little 
by little, through toil and patience, he learns his art, with the help of 
God who looks down on his efforts and his will. Should we attempt to 
learn the art of arts by word alone, without undertaking the work? Is 
this possible? Therefore, let us attend to ourselves, brethren, let us 
toil with zeal, as long as there is time. May God grant us to remember 
and act accordingly to what we hear, may it not serve to our condem- 
nation on the day of the Lord’s judgment. Unto God is due glory, 
honor, and reverence, unto ages of ages. Amen. 
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An Incident from the “Otechnik,” a Collection of Acts of the Holy 
Fathers. 

A certain brother lived in a community house and suffered fre- 
quently from the passion of anger. At last he said unto himself: I 
shall go far away into the wilderness, perhaps there, where there will 
be no one with whom I could quarrel, I shall subdue my passion. 

He left the monastery and settled alone in the wilderness. One 
day he filled his water jug and set it on the ground, but the jug over- 
turned and the water spilled. The same thing happened a second, and 
a third time. The monk lost his temper and smashed the jug. 


When he came back to his cell, he began to meditate on what 
had happened and realized that the Evil One had mocked him. Then 
he said: “Here I am, all by myself, yet I was conquered by the passion 
of anger! I shall return to the monastery, for I see that everywhere 
patience and especially divine help are necessary to keep up the 
struggle.” 

The monk arose and returned to the community house. 


(to be continued) 


“ASSEMBLIES OF GOD,” 
AND OTHER 
“PENTECOSTAL CHURCHES.” 


Census-lists of the religious bodies in the United States contain 
the names of about a dozen different ‘Pentecostal’ and “Holiness” Church- 
es, the largest of which appears under a separate heading as “Assemblies of 
God, General Council.” 

This denomination claims some 500,000 members in U.S.A., and nearly 
5,000,000 adherents throughout the world. It outnumbers all other sects 
of similar type taken together; and it is the most active of them all both 
in America and abroad, with a resultant progress which compels the at- 
tention of everybody interested in the comparative study of religions. 

This article, then, will be devoted to the consideration of the origin, 
nature, teachings and practices of the “Assemblies of God,” and an effort 
will be made to estimate at its true worth the particular kind of religion 
they offer mankind in the name of Christianity. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Before we can even begin to understand our subject a glance at 

history is essential, althought is must be a very summary one indeed. 


We know that in the year 313 A.D. the Roman Emperor Constantine 
the Great published his “Edict of Toleration,” thus putting an end to the 


three centuries of persecution which had been endured by the early 
Christians. Free after that to develop as never before, the Christian 
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Church rapidly expanded through the world, and before long all European 
nations professed the Christian Faith. But the only form of that Faith 
which they knew was that which had been preached to them by the 
Orthodox Catholic Church; and it is admitted by all historians that for 
well over a thousand years Orthodoxy was the religion of all Christendom. 
In the Eleventh Century the Roman Church fell from Christ’s Church. 


Then in the 16th century the Protestant reformation swept through 
Northern Europe, bringing with it both national and religious revolts 
against the hitherto established order. New and independent States were 
created, together with many different variations of Protestantism. Unity 
of faith was impossible once the teaching-authority of the Church had 
been repudiated in favor of a “Bible-only” religion, with each one having 
the right to interpret the Scriptures for himself. Inevitably innumerable 
small sects began to arise, in the unhappy position of persecuted minori- 
ties even among their fellow Protestants. 


In England the reformation movement was not nearly so far- 
reaching religiously as on the Continent. In 1534 Henry VIII renounced 
allegiance to Rome and declared himself to be head of both Church and 
State; but although he declared the authority over the Church in Eng- 
land to be henceforth vested in himself, he wanted all other teaching 
and worship to continue as before. After his death, during the short 
reign of Edward VI (1547 - 1553), efforts were made to protestantize the 
Church of England; efforts which were renewed under Elizabeth I (1558 - 
1603), after the brief five years of Mary Tudor’s reign during which Eng- 
land had been reconciled with Rome. 


Elizabeth sought at all costs to bring both national and religious 
unity to England, introducing from the outset an “Act of Uniformity in 
Religion” which was based upon a compromise between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Roman Catholics who refused to conform, remaining 
loyal to the Pope, were called “Recusants.” Protestants who refused to 
conform, declaring that she had not gone nearly far enough in “purifying” 
the old religion of what they regarded as “Romish” abuses, became known 
as “Puritans.” Both were equally persecuted. 


PURITAN EXODUS TO AMERICA 


The Puritans objected strongly to the “popish taint” which still 
characterized the established Church of England. They disliked bishops, 
liturgical ceremonies and formal worship of any kind. They wanted 
plain services of hymn-singing, preaching the Word of God, and extem- 
porary prayers. And they stood for “independency,” the right of any 


group of likeminded persons to organize themselves into a church which 
would be a law to itself. 


Because the harsh repressions they had suffered under Elizabeth 
showed no signs of abating under her successor James I (1603 - 1625), 
the Puritans sought liberty elsewhere. At first they looked to Holland; 
then to the newly-discovered colonies in America. In 1608 the ‘“May- 
flower” sailed with the first company of pilgrims, who established “Inde- 
pendency,” later known as “Congregationalism,” in New England. Others 
followed. In 1619 Anglican Puritans (the Low Church Party in the Church 
of England) set up Anglicanism as the State religion in Virginia. In 
1625 the first Presbyterians arrived and at first accepted the ascendancy 
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of the Congregationalists, later claiming independency for themselves. In 
the 1650s the Baptists came, and in the 1760s the Methodists. These last, 
however, were not welcomed by the Congregationalists, Anglicans and 
Presbyterians who, having come in search of liberty for themselves, had 
no intention of granting it to others; so Baptists, Methodists and all who 
sought religious freedom, tended to migrate from New England to the 
Southern and Mid-Western States. 

It was among the descendants of these last settlers that the greater 
part of the 19th century crop of strange religious cults was to develop. 


The situation has been well described by the late Bishop Hensley 
Henson, Anglican Bishop of Durham, England, in his introduction to Ray 
Strachey’s book: “Group Movements of the Past and Experiments in 
Guidance” (1934): 

“There are special reasons why America should have been uniquely 
rich in fantastic religious sects... The Puritan refugees, who sought re- 
fuge in America... came to a land which had no immemorial traditions 
to mitigate the stark Biblicism which they professed. They were in a far 
country severed from the main stream of civilized thought and life by 
leagues of wilderness and ocean. The isolation, which must needs mark 
the life of pioneers, intensified their self-centered bigotry. No established 
authority of Church or State, embodied in venerated institutions, existed to 
restrain extravagance, and fashion habits. Everything was the work of 
their own hands, which they might make and remake to their own liking. 
Is it any marvel that religious men became selfcentred, opinionated and 
fanatical? Living by themselves and with themselves, they had no healthy 
criticism from without to reckon with, no public opinion to chasten their 
solitary fervors, no established standards of belief to measure and restrain 
their private judgment... The doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit lends itself to easy abuse at the hands of ignorant and presump- 
tuous men. The inspiration of canonical Scripture becomes an enslaving 
subjection to the text when Scripture is handled by ignorant Fundament- 
alists.” 

Lest this estimate by an Anglican Bishop in England should seem 
suspect, it will not be out of place here to mention in passing that an 
entirely similar judgment has been expressed by the Congregationalist 
Professor Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the Divinity School at Harvard 
University, U.S.A., in his book, Religion in America (1945). 


There was, however, one tradition from the Old World on which 
all were agreed. They brought with them the legacy of a hatred and 
dread of the Roman brand of catholicism against which the first re- 
formers had rebelled. Little as they might know of it, they nursed the 
most violent of Protestant prejudices against it. For them the Pope was 
the “Antichrist,” the “Harlot,” and the “Beast” of the Book of Revelation. 
Thus Joseph Smith, child of his age and environment, and founder of 
the “Latter Day Saints,” writing in 1827, reflected in his “Book of Mormon” 
(I Nephi, c.13) the prevailing outlook. The lurid expressions follow one 
another like a litany of execrations. “Behold the foundation of a Church, 
which is most abominable above all other Churches.” “I saw the devil, 
that he was the foundation of it.” “I saw many harlots... and the harlots 
are the desires of this great and abominable Church.” “The most precious 
parts of the gospel of the Lamb have been kept back by that abominable 
Church, which is the mother of harlots, saith the Lamb.” With these 
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sentiments, however radically they might have disagreed with other re- 
ligious ideas proclaimed by Joseph Smith, most of his contemporaries, and 
of the preceding generations of settlers in what later came to be known 
as the “Bible Belt” of America, would have wholeheartedly agreed. They 
were Protestants to the core. 


19th CENTURY REVIVALISM 


Into this setting came what is known as the “Great Awakening,” in 
successive waves of enthusiasm from mid-eighteenth century onwards. 
This religious upheaval began in the 1720s, gathered momentum under 
the influence of the English revivalists John Wesley and George Whitehead, 
who came to America in 1735 and 1740 respectively, and was finally set 
rolling in 1743 by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, a New England Congre- 
gationalist minister with a decidedly Calvinistic outlook both on this world 
and the next. 


Distressed by the growing indifference to religion, worldliness and 
moral laxity of the colonists, Jonathan Edwards thundered from the pulpit 
that no man can enter heaven as a half-way Christian. People must be 
born again, and this rebirth meant feeling afresh a religious revival within 
the heart and soul. The dead bones must be brought to life again. If 
not, a hell of excruciating and eternal torments would be the inevitable 
result. His sermons were startling. More and more people flocked to hear 
him. And the response to such exhortations among a primitive and emo- 
tional people was electric. The revivalist movement spread. Travelling 
evangelists imitating him toured the country, and created conditions of 
ever-increasing religious excitement. 


The ferment continued intermittently throughout a full century, 
and the climax came with the Kentucky revivals of the 1880s when the 
Presbyterian Rev. James McGready set out from North Carolina with his 
powerful preaching of severe Calvinism and the impending doom of un- 
repentant sinners. He inaugurated a new wave of revivalist meetings, 
raising religious emotions to the highest pitch of intensity. His campaign 
was accompanied by the most extraordinary manifestations of hysteria, 
ecstasies and hallucinations; and was followed by every kind of physical, 
psychological and even moral disorder. 


During this remarkable period of religious turmoil, as can well be 
expected, there was born a great number of new Protestant sects, each 
convinced that all the others were wrong and it alone divinely inspired 
and authorized. It is possible to name only some of them here. 


In 1774 Ann Lee’s Shakers appeared. Between 1792 and 1860, a 
whole crop of independent and reforming Methodist and Baptist sects set 
up as new denominations. In 1830, Joseph Smith had visions and felt 
commissioned by God to found the one and only true Mormon Church. 
In the following year William Miller was sure the Second Coming of 
Christ was due in 1844, and when time proved him wrong his move- 
ment was saved from disaster only by “revelations” granted to Mrs. Ellen 
G. White, the foundress of the Seventh Day Adventists. In that same 
year of 1844, Alexander Campbell organized the “Disciples of Christ,’ from 
which in turn developed the “Churches of Christ.” In 1845 Oneida Per- 
fectionists commenced their experiments in religious communism. Spirit- 
ualism began its career in 1848. The Christadelphians came in 1850 with 
the message of John Thomas, of Brooklyn, N. Y., that “ali Christendom 
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had gone astray” and that he alone was commissioned by God to proclaim 
the truth. In 1872 Pastor Russell asserted with equal vehemence that he 
was the “messenger of God,” sent to preach the Kingdom and found the 
“Watch Tower and Bible Tract Society,” his followers being known since 
1931 as the “Witnesses of Jehovah.’”’ Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, in 1875, de- 
clared all these, and everybody else mistaken, and that God Himself had 
manifested the divine truth to her in “Christian Science.” 


RISE OF PENTECOSTALISM 


It is essential to keep this setting in mind if one is to understand 
the atmosphere which prepared the way for the emergence of the “As- 
semblies of God.” 


But there are other factors also to be considered. This 19th century 
revivalism not only stimulated imagination and emotion to the extent of 
inducing many individuals to believe themselves recipients of a divine 
revelation. For the most part, it took for granted the Methodist formula 
of “free, full and present salvation,’ holding out to people the promise 
of a “new birth” by faith without good works. The Holy Spirit would be 
responsible for this, conferring a most consoling assurance of acceptance 
by God, and an immediate transference of the soul from sin to a state of 
“entire sanctification.”” There would be no need of any gradual, painful 
and progressive growth in Christian virtue. In other words, “Perfec- 
tionism,”’ leading almost inevitably to “Pentecostalism,” began to assert 
itself in many diverse ways. 


At the close of the Civil War, in 1865, a ‘Holiness’ movement sprang 
up, at first at camp meetings and within Methodist circles. But the “Per- 
fectionists” soon found themselves ill at ease among complacent congre- 
gations. They became more and more detached from existent churches, 
eventually broke with them altogether, and set themselves up independ- 
ently in some forty or fifty small sects called “Holiness Churches.” 


These “Holiness Churches” claimed to be reform movements. They 
aimed at the original Methodist doctrine of individual and personal reli- 
gion as opposed to organized religion. They wanted congregational democ- 
racy instead of anything savoring of hierarchical or authoritative control. 
And they wanted “perfectionism” as opposed to “gradualism” in spiritual 
progress. 

It is not difficult to see how “Pentecostalism” developed from these 
ideas. The early Methodists had taught that “entire sanctification” was 
due to the direct operation of the Holy Spirit. They spoke of the “Second 
Blessing” of the religious experience called “Conversion” at their revivalist 
meetings. Charles Finney, the Methodist evangelist, declared that he had 
received a “fresh baptism of the Spirit” in 1843, resulting in his “entire 
sanctification.” It was but a short step from that to the belief of the 
“Pentecostal Churches” that they owed their origin to a special outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit such as had occurred on Pentecost Sunday itself when 
the Holy Spirit descended upon the Apostles. 


Again, in many of these Pentecostal Churches it was believed that 
the “perfection” due to the direct action of the “Holy Spirit” was neces- 
sarily manifested by the bestowal of the “charismatic gifts” so evident in 
the early Church. These Churches laid great stress on trying to reproduce 
the phenomena of Pentecost such as prophesying, speaking in unknown 
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tongues, and miraculous healings. In their meetings it was usual for 
the wildest enthusiasm to prevail. Under the influence if nervous emo- 
tionalism and strong religious feelings, people believed themselves elect 
souls subject to abnormal effusions of the Holy Spirit as: they gave way 
to “holy laughing,” physical convulsions, trances and the seeing of visions. 
These excesses split the Pentecostal Churches into fragments, the “charis- 
matic” or “gift” Churches forming a kind of left-wing of the “Holiness 
Movement.” 


LATTER RAIN MOVEMENT 


In 1892 two preachers named Spurling, father and son, who had 
belonged to the Baptist Church, founded one of these splinter Pentecostal 
groups, ushering in what they called the “Outpouring of the Latter Rain.” 

The Authorized Version of the Bible, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, had spoken of the “Latter Days.” Many Protestants of that era, 
with their biblical fundamentalism, attached almost a magical value to 
the very words of the King James translation of the Bible. The Revised 
Standard Version translates “latter days” simply as “latter times,” thus 
robbing the expression of the talismanic value the word “latter” then had 
for so many. Joseph Smith, with his “Latter Day Saints,” coined a title to 
which Mormons to this day attach extraordinary significance, as though 
a very definite era had been predicted which is not conveyed by the vague 
reference to “later times.” So was it with the Spurlings. 

In 1886, as Baptists, they had begun to preach that none of the 
existent Churches was preaching the “Full Gospel,” since none taught 
that the special gifts of the Holy Spirit in the early Church, such as the 
gifts of tongues and of healing, were still at the disposal of the faithful. 
Meeting with opposition from their fellow Baptists, they abandoned the 
Baptist Church and, with an ex-Methodist clergyman named the Rev. 
W. F. Bryant, they formed in 1892 the “Holiness Church” at Camp Creek, 
North Carolina. They claimed that they had restored primitive Christ- 
ianity, that the gifts of the Holy Spirit had rained down upon them in 
their latter day movement, and that members of their new denomination 
had received the “baptism of the Spirit.” 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


In 1906 the Rev. A. J. Tomlinson gained control of the “Holiness 
Church” founded by the Spurlings and Bryant, and changed its name to 
“The Church of God.” As the new Church grew, however, the rivalry of 
different leaders led to its splitting into many further different and in- 
dependent groups calling themselves “Churches of God” (with various 
sub-titles), ‘Full Gospel Churches,” “Pentecostal Holiness Churches,” 
“Four Square Gospellers,’ and many others, all descendants of the “Latter 
Rain Movement.” 


The largest of these is the “General Council, Assemblies of God,” 
dating from 1914. In that year a group of pastors of the “Church of God” 
and of other derivative “Pentecostal Churches” in Arkansas and neighbor- 
ing States met at Hot Springs, Arkansas, and arranged for the amalgama- 
tion of nearly a hundred different congregations. They adopted the new 
name of “The Assemblies of God.” Two years later, in 1916, headquarters 
were established at Springfield, Missouri; and the sect was incorporated 
as “Assemblies of God, General Council.” Today, as has been said, they 
form the largest of all the Pentecostal denominations. 
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To a certain extent the “Assemblies of God” as a denomination runs 
true to type with all other “Pentecostal’’ Churches. 


Naturally, however, since the whole movement arose from within 
the ranks of Protestantism, the members have retained certain basic prin- 
ciples common to Protestantism in general. 


The Chillingworth maxim that “the Bible, and the Bible only, is the 
religion of Protestants” is held in honor. The “Fundamentalist” view of 
Scripture prevails, according to which the doctrine of verbal inspiration is 
maintained, for the most part even according to the literal wording of 
the Authorized English Version. And the right of private interpretation 
is acknowledged, except in the case of specific doctrines essential to the 
distinct position of the “Assemblies of God” as a separate denomination 
at all. 


The usual Protestant teaching of salvation by faith only is also 
held; although this “simple gospel’ idea is more of a theory than a reality, 
viewed in the light of actual developments in Pentecostal doctrines. 


The doctrines of the Holy Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ 
are maintained in the traditional Christian sense; and members of the 
“Assemblies” meet regularly for the “Breaking of Bread” or the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, interpreting it as a symbolical commemoration 
only. The Orthodox Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist and of the Sacrifice of the Liturgy is completely foreign 
to them. 


INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS SECTS 


In addition to these general features common to all forms of Prot- 
estantism, there are particular characteristics reflecting the teachings of 
the different sects which formed the religious environment from which 
the first founders came. 


From an organizational point of view the “Assemblies of God” have 
adopted Congregationalist principles. From the Baptists they have taken 
over the practice of baptizing adult believers only, and that by immersion. 
The idea of the second and more important ‘Baptism in the Holy Spirit” is 
really derived from Methodist ideas of appropriation by inner experience 
of “full, free, and present salvation”; although insistence that the only 
1eliable evidence of this is “speaking with tongues as the Spirit gives ut- 
terance” is an addition proper to the “Assemblies of God’ themselves. 
With that we shall have to deal more fully later. The “Assemblies” ac- 
cept also the Seventh Day Adventist teaching that the Second Coming of 
Christ is imminent, and that His return whll mean the destruction of the 
present world-order, and the setting up of His “Millennial Kingdom,” or 
glorious reign for a thousand years on this earth. All members of the 
denomination hold that they should live in an ever-present expectation 
of the end of the world, and that Sc#iptural prophecies must be inter- 
preted in that sense. 


All the derived doctrines here mentioned have been discussed at 
length in the light of New Testament teaching elsewhere, and there is no 
need to go over the same ground here. The space-limits of this particular 
article demand that attention be given mainly to those features by which 
the “Assembfies of God” differ from other Protestant denominations. 
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A word must be said here about the moral code of the “Assemblies 
of God,” however, which is that of their inherited Puritanism. Born of 
the 19th century revivalist campaigns, in which powerful preachers de- 
nounced the world and all its ways, they forbade from the very beginning 
everything savoring of worldliness, smoking, drinking, dancing, theater- 
going, novel-reading, extravagant fashions in dress, and what was regard- 
ed as the desecration of Sundays by amusements and recreations. How 
far this strict outlook has been preserved it is impossible to say. Indivi- 
duals are left more or less to their own discretion concerning such things. 
Certainly what is regarded as of the utmost importance is to be “saved 
by faith” and to receive the “Baptism of the Spirit,’ witnessed to by the 
“gift of tongues.” 


II 


DANGERS OF REVIVALISM 


The founders of the “Assemblies of God” inherited what Bishop 
Hensley Henson called the ‘stark Biblicism’”’ of the Fundamentalists. They 
made no allowance for Christian tradition through the ages, nor for any 
teaching authority of the Church established by Christ. Indeed, for them, 
religion was to be conceived of in terms of the mystical and supernatural 
rather than of doctrines and creeds. It was enough to have a knowledge 
of Bible texts, and the rest could be left to the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. From this it was an easy step to the conviction of the pos- 
sibility and privilege of pentecostal outpourings on present-day believers, 
together with the bestowal of the charismatic gifts mentioned by Scrip- 
ture in connection with the primitive Church. 


As a result, they attributed to the Holy Spirit working within them 
their own personal and emotional experiences, and placed a distorted 
emphasis on all pentecostal passages in the Bible, to the neglect of a 
host of other equally important elements. And they preached, not the 
“Full Gospel” as they imagined, but certain fixed ideas of their own 
based upon particular and misunderstood aspects of it. An inadequate 
and distorted presentation of Christianity is not preaching the whole 
gospel of Christ; and it cannot but lead to almost endless aberrations. 

The danger of such aberrations is immensely increased by the at- 
mosphere of the religious revivals so prevalent among the sects which have 
almost invariably been themselves born of such revivals either directly or 
indirectly. 

There is a law of mental-unity in crowds. They can be worked up 
into a “conditioned state” which seems to be contagious of its very na- 
ture. And it is a common-place of mob psychology that the crowd is ir- 
rational as soon as it is emotionally charged. Thus in 1956 the “rock- 
’n-roll’’ musical craze became almost an epidemic. Hysterical teen-agers 
swarmed to theaters and halls to listen spellbound to frenzied music un- 
der the influence of which they completely lost their heads. A psychiatrist 
declared that “rock-’n-roll” was a “communicable disease’; and the packed 
audiences of over-excited and screaming people, together with the stag- 
gering wave of juvenile delinquency which followed in its wake, more than 
supported the diagnosis. Religion did not enter into the “rok-’n-roll” 
outbreak. But the same psychological laws can, and have often operated 
in the atmosphere of high-tension emotionalism at religious revival meet- 
ings. 
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The technique of the revivalist is an interesting study in itself. 
Plenty of advance publicity with the most exaggerated claims and prom- 
ises attracts people through curiosity. Thiis curiosity can be subtly turn- 
ed into expectancy, followed by largely self-induced mental disturbances. 


The revivalist may have an incredible theology; but he makes little 
or no appeal to the intelligence. Imagination and sentiment are his al- 
lies. He is nothing if not self-confident. He speaks as one having autho- 
rity. To all appearances he is in close contact with the supernatural. 
And he exercises a personal magnetism which is almost hypnotic. 


Beliefs are inculcated by affirmations and repetitions. Warnings 
and promises are interspersed with “Hallelujahs” and “Glories.” Hymns 
contribute to the enthusiasm, the whole atmosphere being a powerful 
external stimulus to all sorts of pathological reactions and manifestations. 


A sense of guilt, a craving for forgiveness, and a need of love, none 
of it involving any kind of intellectual activity, may bring many public 
protestations of the “change of heart” and “decision for Christ’? so dear 
to revivalists; but such conversion are much more a matter of imagina- 
tion and emotion than of reason and will. The change lacks permanency. 
When the temporary enthusiasm wanes, a feeling of emptiness and futility 
supervenes; interest fades; and the state of the so-called “converted soul” 
is often worse than before. Lasting results from such revival meetings 
are very rare indeed. 


It would be untrue, of course, to say that the Protestant revivalist 
meetings accomplished no good at all. They undoubtedly brought reli- 
gion to many hitherto untouched by it; and with their preaching of con- 
version and salvation, making much of the lost sheep and the prodigal 
son, they brought peace of mind to thousands. But even here there was 
often enough the excess of turning people into “Holy Humbugs” by in- 
creasing the self-righteousness of many who became convinced of their 
own moral superiority as a result of their exciting experience. 


With all due allowances made, however, such revivalism may rightly 
be judged by purely psychological laws. It had most effect upon ignorant 
and nervously-unbalanced people, tending to induce morbid religious states 
and eccentric outbursts of an enthusiasm which was ready to attribute 
almcst anything to the direct agency of God. In reality, the effects had 
no evidential value whatsoever as public manifestations of divine and 
supernatural causes operating within the souls of men. That in such 
mass-gatherings God might give actual graces to this person or that in 
virtue of sincere dispositions despite mistaken beliefs is not, of course, 
to be denied. 


GIFTS OF THE SPIRIT 


Let us now consider more closely the whole question of so-called 
extraordinary “manifestations of the Spirit.” 


When Jonathan Edwards began preaching his highly-dramatic and 
severely Calvinistic sermons in 1743, people would scream in terror, be 
seized with violent shakes and tremblings, weep copiously, swoon, or com- 
mence shouting in unknown tongues. To his credit it must be said that 
Jonathan Edwards himself set no store by such phenomena. He wanted 
reformed and holy lives. 
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But others loved the “fireworks.” It was a kind of new discovery 
that such exciting manifestations could result from strong religious feel- 
ings. Prophet after prophet arose to engage in a revivalism aimed deli- 
berately at creating such abnormal displays. The idea grew that they 
were proof of a special outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon elect souls; and 
such emotional experiences were interpreted as evidence of “Spirit-Bap- 
tism,” a “Second-Blessing,’ conferring holiness upon all who received 
such gifts. So arose “Holiness Churches” or “Pentecostalists,” the dis- 
tinguishing mark of which was mainly “speaking with tongues,” al- 
though miraculous gifts such as that of healing the sick were claimed. 


To justify these claims Scripture was ransacked in a feverish search 
for all references to similar phenomena in the primitive Church. 


Now it is true that extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit did abound 
in the earliest days of the Church. Thus we are told, in Acts 19:6, that 
“Paul laid his hands upon them. The Holy Ghost came on them and 
they spoke with tongues and prophesied.” Again, in his epistles, St. Paul 
gives several lists of different gifts (Rom. 12:3-6; I Cor. 12:4-11; Eph. 
4:7-12). The lists do not pretend to be complete, nor is any classification 
of the gifts attempted. Any of the faithful might receive one or more 
of them, over and above the great basic gift of the Faith. 


Concerning these extraordinary gifts several things of the utmost 
importance must here be noticed. 


They were granted immediately by God, not merely to confirm in 
the faith the one receiving them, but for the good of the Church as a 
whole. St. Paul insists, again and again, that they were for “the build- 
ing up of the body of Christ” (Eph. 4:12). By such “signs” the Church, 
as the Spirit-bearing body of Christ and of His members, manifested itself 
as a richly-diversified organism, in which the life common to all ex- 
pressed itself in many different ways. This was most important in the 
work of converting unbelievers and promoting the growth of the infant 
Church. But individuals who received such gifts were not to regard 
themselves as the better for possessing them. St. Paul even goes out of 
his way to depreciate their value to recipients of this or that gift. “Are 
all workers of miracles? Have all the grace of healing? Do all speak with 
tongues? Do all interpret?’ Obviously not, for not all received all the 
gifts. Nor was it important that any given individual should possess or 
seek any of them. Not gifts which merely bestowed the power to do extra- 
ordinary things were to be sought, but graces which sanctified one’s own 
soul. “Be zealous for the better gifts,’ wrote St. Paul. “I show unto you 
a yet more excellent way” (Cor., 12:30-31). And he devoted the whole of 
the succeeding chapter of his epistle to stressing the necessity of cultivating 
charity and personal Christian virtue. 


SUBJECT TO AUTHORITY 


Still more important is it to notice that what is called the “charis- 
matic” order of extraordinary gifts was never independent of the hierar- 
chical control of apostolic and episcopal authority. 

Elsewhere St. Paul emphasizes the teaching and governmental 
authority of the Church. “Obey your prelates and be subject to them,” 
he wrote to the faithful, “for they watch as being to render an account 
of your souls” (Heb., 13:17). To the shepherds of the flock he said: “Take 
heed to yourselves and to the whole flock wherein the Holy Spirit hath 
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placed you bishops, to rule the Church of God” (Acts 20:28). He himself, 
in I Cor., 14, did not hesitate to lay down rules and regulations to which 
those exercising special “gifts” were obliged before God to conform. In 
accordance with this doctrine one of the earliest of Christian documents, 
the “Didache” or “Teaching of the Twelve,’ written between 90 and 100 
A.D., gave rules for distinguishing between genuine and false claimants to 
such special gifts. “If he teaches another doctrine, so as to overthrow, hear 
him not.” “Not everyone that speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, but only 
if he have the ways of the Lord. By their ways, therefore, shall the false 
prophet and the true prophet be known.” 


Surely the authoritative control of the Church, as a safeguard 
against chaos, was only to be expected. Christ had said: “I will build my 
Church, and the gates of hades will not prevail against it’ (Matt., 16:18). 
It was the Church, in the persons of His Apostles, that He had commis- 
sioned “to go and to teach all nations” in His name and with His author- 
ity. And it was to the Church that He had promised His abiding protection 
“all days, even to the end of the world” (Matt., 28:19-20). 


The Church, therefore, had the supreme charismatic gifts of in- 
fallibility in teaching the doctrines of Christ, and of indefectibility for 
all time. It would be impossible for the Holy Spirit, the very soul of 
the Church, to inspire any individual members of it in a way opposed 
to its doctrinal teachings or disciplinary authority. It was one and the 
same Holy Spirit, which filled the sails of the “Barque of Christ’ and 
provided for the breathing of the passengers. 


Any member, then, who claimed to be led by the Spirit independently 
of, or in opposition to the constitutional authority of the Church was 
either deceived or a deceiver. So St. John wrote: “He that is not of 
God, heareth us not. By this we know the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.’ And he warned the faithful: “Believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits, if they be of God” (I Jn., 4:1,6). The rebel is a heretic; and 
St. Paul gave the admonition: “A man that is a heretic... avoid, knowing 
that he that is such a one is subverted, and sinneth, being condemned by 
his own judgment” (Titus, 3:10-11). 


NOT PERMANENT 


A further thing to notice is that these extraordinary gifts were not 
meant to be permanently a part of the ordinary equipment of the Church. 
They were essentially transitory, intended for the immediate need of con- 
solidating the infant Church; and history shows how they soon disap- 
peared as a regular feature of Christianity, never at any time having 
constituted distinct offices in the Church. It soon emerged that the one 
valid ministry with constitutional authority over all the faithful was that 
of bishops, priests and deacons. It was to this ministry that St. Paul 
alluded when he spoke of the grace of a permanent and life-long priest- 
hood which was still in Timothy owing to the reception of it by the im- 
position of hands. The powers of that priesthood, if dormant, could be 
“stirred up” by renewed zeal. But it was very different with those “charis- 
matic gifts” which were bestowed upon given individuals as occasion de- 
manded directly by the Holy Spirit and without human intervention. 


As a matter of fact, efforts to “revive” such charismatic gifts about 
the middle of the 2nd century A.D., were declared heretical. For in 170 
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A.D. the Montanists began to fall into all kinds of excesses, working them- 
selves up into states of ecstasy, producing astonishing phenomena, claim- 
ing new revelations given by the Holy Spirit, and boasting of a ministry 
of prophets and wonder-workers superior to the ministry of the constituted 
authorities in the Church. In his “Apostolic Tradition” (c.230A.D.) Hip- 
polytus dismissed the claims of Montanus and his followers, declaring them 
to be “innovators” and not, as they pretended, to be restorers of a charis- 
matic ministry which they said to have been wrongly neglected. Present- 
day ‘“Pentecostalists,” did they but know it, have merely renewed the an- 
cient heresy of Montanism, exemplifying once more the old saying that 
history repeats itself. 

Born of Protestantism, the modern “Pentecostal” sects were, of 
course, already in a state of separation from the Roman Catholic Church; 
and indeed they had no precise doctrine of an authoritative Church of 
any kind. They were founded on congregational principles which allowed 
full play to religious individualism. 

Rashly confusing a personal religious excitement, which had no 
more than a merely natural psychological explanation, with an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, they mistakenly believed that they had recovered 
gifts which had not really been meant as only a temporary aid to the 
primitive Church, but which had been intended permanently and had 
been lost by a Christendom that had gone hopelessly astray! 

Moreover, they interpreted these so-called “gifts” as an individual 
blessing, not as ordained to the general good of the Church. Such gifts 
were to be sought for their own sake and were regarded as “proofs of 
holiness.’ In turn, the Protestant doctrine of salvation “by faith and 
not by works” led not infrequently during the earlier stages of the move- 
ment to the most immoral excesses and abuses. 


“SPEAKING IN TONGUES” 

Since two gifts upon which the “Assemblies of God,” together with 
other Pentecostal sects, lay special stress are “speaking in tongues’ and 
the power of “divine healing,” particular attention must be given to each 
of these 

The “Assemblies of God” have always taught that the “gift of 
tongues” is the decisive proof that one has received the “baptism of the 
Spirit.” Thus Mr. J. R. Evans, General Secretary of the “Council of the 
Assemblies of God” declared: “Our distinctive testimony is that the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit is regularly accompanied by the physical sign of 
speaking in tongues as the Spirit of God gives utterance.” And he added 
that no minister who denied this could continue to hold credentials with- 
in the denomination. This is supposed to be an external testimony as 
opposed to a purely interior and personal religious experience which has 
no evidential value for others. But what has the New Testament to say 
on this subject? 


It is true that on Pentecost Sunday the Apostles received the gift 
of tongues, or of speaking in foreign languages hitherto unknown to them, 
so that listeners from various localities and of many different dialects 
understood what they were saying (Acts 2:5-12). And this gift continued 
in the early Church for a brief period. 

Abuses, however, soon arose in this matter, as we learn from St. 
Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians. He there speaks of those who had 
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the gift of tongues and of others who had the gift of interpretation. But 
the erroneous idea arose at Corinth that speaking in tongues was meant 
to be a regular feature of Christian worship instead of an occasional 
phenomenon. St. Paul pointed out to them, threfore, that “tongues are 
for a sign, not to believers, but to unbelievers” (I Cor., 14:22). And he 
went on to reproach them for the unedifying spectacle of several shout- 
ing at once, with no interpreter present and no one able to understand 
a word of what was being said. People will only think you “mad,” he 
declared. 

If those claiming the gift of tongues had truly spoken “as the Spirit 
gave utterance,” these abuses would not have occurred. There were in- 
deed cases where the Holy Spirit was the source of such manifestations; 
otherwise St. Paul would have banned them altogether, instead of seek- 
ing to regulate them. But he knew that God would not inspire mere ec- 
centricity and affectation, leading to disorder and chaos. As a safeguard 
against self-deception, so easy in this matter, he therefore demanded 
obedience to hierarchical authority in the Church. Thus he wrote to the 
Thessalonians: “Brethren, we would ask you to pay deference to those... 
who have charge of you in the Lord and give you directions; make it a 
rule of charity to hold them in especial esteem in honor of the duty they 
perform. and maintain unity with them.” The authorities themselves he 
urged to rebuke the disorderly and, whilst not suppressing the utterances 
of the Spirit, to scrutinize them carefully, “retaining only what is good 
and rejecting all that has a look of evil about it” (I Thess., 5:12-22). (Knox 
Tr.). 


Under the control of ecclesiastical authority the chaff was winnowed 
from the wheat, and it was soon seen that the Holy Spirit had no in- 
tention of continuing in the Church miraculous gifts ordained only to 
the pressing needs of initial stages; and such abnormal phenomena rapidly 
became a thing of the past at least as a regular feature of Christianity. 
So much was this the case, as we have seen, that when Montanus claimed 
to be restoring them in the middle of the 2nd century he was at once 
branded as an innovator, an impostor, and a heretic. 


Self-deception is as easy in our own days as it was then. Psycholo- 
gically, it is possible for highly-strung people, worked up into a state of 
almost pathological excitement, to experience profound emotions for which 
they can find no words and to express which they fall back on a torrent 
of unmeaning sounds, unintelligible to themselves or to others, yet so 
varied and modulated as to give the impression of a regular language. 
In itself, this can be a purely natural phenomenon. There is no need 
to attribute it to the devil. But the result in any case is sheer gibberish; 
and the Holy Spirit has nothing whatever to do wih it. Nor can the efforts 
of the “Assemblies of God" to reproduce such manifestations in their own 
midst be regarded as a testimony of the Holy Spirit to the authentic 
Christian character of their denomination. 


MENTAL HEALING 


Prominent also in the “Assemblies of God” is the firm belief in the 
permanence within the Church of the gift of divine healing, of which they 
make much—far more in our own days than of “speaking with tongues”— 
in their revival campaigns. 
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Before discussing this aspect of their religion, however, something 
must be said about mental healing in general, and as due to merely 
natural factors. 

All through the ages there have been “nature-healers,” although 
as often as not, owing to a defective knowledge of psychology, the cures 
have been superstitiously attributed to witchcraft or magic. 

The immensely increased modern interest in mental healing may 
be said to date from Anton Mesmer (1734-1815), with his mysterious 
methods in curing disease by what he called animal magnetism, but which 
we would explain by auto-suggestion induced by hypnotic influence on 
the part of the practitioner. 


Modern physicians have more and more realized that the mere chem- 
istry of the body does not explain consciousness and the power of the mind 
over man. Mental attitudes can affect the nervous system, whilst emo- 
tion has a profound effect upon the glands, accelerating or retarding even 
physical processes. Local pain, which might appear to be the symptom 
of some deep-seated disease, can be caused by a state of mind. Obviously, 
in such a case, it could be removed by a change of one’s mental outlook. 

Again, it has been recognized that the faith of the patient, not 
necessarily religious faith, can be of the utmost importance. Every 
doctor building up confidence in his patient is using faith as a means 
towards improvement in health. The more he can persuade the patient 
to believe in the efficacy of the treatment and in ultimate recovery, the 
greater the prospects of success. 


Two things, however, must here be noted; the limits of mental 
healing, and the dangers attendant upon it. 


Its efficacy is restricted to functional disorders. No efforts of the 
imagination, no degree of self-persuasion, can cure organic diseases. No 
mental state can be induced which will restore life to a dead optic nerve, 
or mend broken bones, or replace a kidney that has been surgically re- 
moved. 

The danger is that people may have a really serious organic disease, 
yet feel relieved of pain by psychological exaltation. As a consequence 
they may imagine that they are cured although only symptoms have 
been banished from consciousness, the root cause of the trouble remain- 
ing unaffected. When the inevitable relapse follows, it may be too late 
for successful medical or surgical remedies. 

It remains true, however, that within its own proper sphere na- 


tural mental healing or psychotherapy, has had notable successes in the 
curing of physical ills. 


PROTESTANT HEALING CULTS 

What has been said so far about mental healing has no necessary 
connection with religion. But the modern Protestant healing cults deter- 
mined to enlist the growing popularity of mental healing in the service 
of their different versions of Christianity. They began to speak of 
“faith-healing” or of “divine-healing” rather than of merely “mental- 
healing,” making God, and not any merely natural factors, responsible 
for such results as they claimed to obtain. 

Here again the new sects, and above all the “Pentecostal” sects, 
charged the Church with having neglected to obey Christ’s command to 
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heal the sick; and they declared themselves to be preaching the “Full 
Gospel,” and not only part of it, by their proclamation of “faith-healing” 
as essential to Christianity. 

In vain, however, will one search through the New Testament to 
find support for their extravagant interpretations of its message. 


In the New Testament we do indeed read that frequently, although 
on particular occasions only, miracles of healing were wrought by Christ 
and by those in the early Church who had received the charismatic gift 
of healing. But these occasional miracles were not merely for the sake 
of conferring the physical benefits of health. They were signs to induce 
and confirm faith in the Christian religion. They were that men might 
believe “for the works’ sake.” Not for a moment was healing in such 
a way intended to be an essential part of the Christian religion, or to 
continue as an ordinary means of the apostolate. Christ Himself cured 
some lepers in Palestine. He did not cure all the lepers in Palestine. And 
He made it quite clear that ordinary reliance must be placed upon usual 
and natural means of dealing with diseases. “They that are in health need 
not a physician,” He said, “but they are ill” (Matt., 9:12). 


St. Paul had the gift of healing. He exercised it extensively in 
Maita for the conversion of that island (Acts 28:8-9). But he neither used 
his own power, nor appealed to others who had the gift, to benefit him- 
self. He endured patiently his own “infirmity of the flesh” (I Cor., 12:7; 
Gal., 4:13-15). He did not resort to divine healing in the case of Epaph- 
roditis (Phil., 2:29-30). “Trophimus,”’ he wrote, “I left sick at Miletus” 
(2 Tim., 4:20). Timothy himself he advised to take a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake (I Tim., 5:23). Why, instead of healing him miraculously, 
as he had healed so many others? 


As with “speaking in tongues” and other extraordinary phenomena, 
so with miracles of healing. Such wonders were wrought in the begin- 
ning in order to get the Church rapidly and safely established. As soon 
as this need ceased, the miraculous gifts were more and more rarely mani- 
fested; although in no period in the history of the Church have they 
been entirely absent. Modern ‘Pentecostalists,”’ however, would seem to 
think that the most important command of Christ was that the Church 
should set out on a mission of healing the sick; and that doing this was 
to be part of her permanent and ordinary ministry. But they have not 
understood the true nature of the Christian religion, whilst they have 
wrongly regarded the results of merely natural psychological factors as 
miracles due to a special intervention on the part of God. 


ORTHODOX ATTITUDE 


It must not be thought from all this that the Orthodox Catholic 
Church is hostile to the idea of miraculous healing. Such miracles have 
occurred from time to time through all the centuries; and there still oc- 
cur instantaneous cures of organic diseases which no natural means could 
effect and which have been attested to by medical experts after the 
severest scientific examination. 

But the Orthodox Catholic Church denies that the function of heal- 
ing the sick by extraordinary and supernatural means is a normal part 
of her mission. She has never officially engaged in efforts at such miracle- 
working. We know from their biographies that Saints individually have 
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done the most remarkable things. Or astonishing and miraculous cures 
have occurred unpredictably at this shrine or that. But, officially, the 
Orthodox Church has devoted herself to the exercising of Christian 
charity towards the sick, building and staffing hospitals throughout the 
world for the care of the afflicted. He that is ill “hath need of a physi- 
cian.” “Faith-healing” as a substitute for medical care the Orthodox 
Catholic Church condemns as anti-christian and irrational. She is only 
too well aware of the abuses which can follow upon it, not only through 
credulous and supertsitious expectations, but also through dishonest ex- 
ploitation of the practice of charlatans. 

Certainly there is no New Testament precedent for the modern 
“faith-healing” campaigns. Christ never advertised “demonstrations of 
healing”; nor did He work crowds up into a state of emotional hysteria, 
relying on His own hypnotic powers and the auto-suggestion of neurotic 
individuals in order to be able to boast of sensational results! New Testa- 
ment healings were quite different from those claimed by faith-healing 
movements today. 


It it not too much to say that the widespread and concentrated interest 
in such efforts is a morbid symptom. It argues that the Protestant sects 
which engage in them are no longer able to win adherents by the spiritual 
content of their religious teachings. The emphasis is on the temporal 
and physical benefits to be got out of religion, rather than upon its 
spiritual blessings, the practice of Christian virtue, and the unselfish 
service of God for His own sake. Attention is focussed, not on what we 
are to do for God, but on what He must do for us. To a neurasthenic 
people needing canstant sedatives such mystical mental healing efforts 
may greatly appeal; but indulgence in such campaigns is not preaching 
the “Full Gospel”; rather it is false gospel in which our own benefit be- 
comes more important than the honor and glory of God; self-seeking 
replaces self-sacrifice; and the first requirement of repentance, dissatis- 
faction with self, is drowned in self-complacency. 

Far from being authorized or used by God, mass-healing services 
do more harm than good to credulous people, and bring discredit on all 
religion. Highly-wrought sufferers may imagine that a divine influence 
has been received at the hands of the “faith-healer”’; but equally bene- 
ficial results have been obtained by the “laying on of hands” where the 
practitioner has been a complete unbeliever in any religion, and the 
patient has had faith only in the natural powers of the “healer,” but 
none at all in God or in any supernatural realities. 


CONCLUSION 


Over-emphasis and misunderstanding of some particular aspect of 
the truth can lead to aberrations, and to exploitation by individuals 
who are less conscientious than others who trustingly receive them. 

The “Assemblies of God” in particular retain the allegiance of 
good and sincere people in their tens of thousands. The denomination 
has been described as “aggressive, evangelical, and intensely missionary.” 
That means zeal, belief that they indeed possess the Gospel of Christ, 
and immense self-sacrifice in efforts to spread their religion throughout 
the world. They have very many missions indeed, and in the most 
isolated and difficult foreign lands. It would be impossible to say that 
such enthusiasts do not thoroughly believe in their religion and are not 
exceedingly in earnest. 
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But the same thing must be said of all other Protestant denomina- 
tions, so many members of which are equally convinced, fervent, and 
zealous in propagating their different versions of the Gospel. Yet these 
different and conflicting interpretations of Christianity cannot all be 
equally true. 


To find the truth—and it is important to try to do so—one must 
turn to a reconsideration of both history and Scripture. 


History tells us that most of the various kinds of Protestantism 
are the inevitable result of the rejection of the teaching and disciplinary 
authority of the Church in the 16th century, leaving each individual 
more or less to his own private judgment in working out the meaning 
of the Christian religion for himself. Scripture tells us that Christ guar- 
anteed that the Holy Spirit would preserve the Orthodox Church He 
founded from the very failure which the reformers alleged and made their 
excuse for abandoning Rome without seeking unity with the Orthodox 
Church. 


But a study of the truth of Orthodoxy is not possible here. A few 
words only must suffice. 


The real pentecostalist refuses to admit that the Holy Spirit ever 
deserted the ancient and living Orthodox Catholic Church to which vast 
numbers of professing Christians today still gladly belong. 


Those who want the “Full Gcespel” will find it only within her fold. 
No sectional presentation of Christianity, of course, is simply error; but 
always it involves a one-sided emphasis amounting almost to caricature 
which. has lost sight of other, balancing, and equally vital doctrines. 
Everything good in non-Orthodox denominations was originally com- 
mitted to the Orthodox Catholic Church. She stands, not for partial, but 
for complete truth; not for peculiar, but for normal Christianity. 


She alone does justice to the institutional, sacramental and mystical 
aspects of the religion of Christ. Institutionally, she is the true “Assembly 
of God” in this world as the visible “Communion of Saints.” Sacra- 
mentally, upon those born again of water and the Holy Spirit in Bap- 
tism she confers the “Second Blessing of the Spirit” in Chrismation, ever 
afterwards purifying and nourishing her children by other sacramental 
means of which those have so unhappily been deprived who, through no 
fault of their own, have lived in a state of separation from her. Mystically, 
there is no true form of religious experience, no human aspirations arising 
from the authentic revelation of Christ and the genuine influence of the 
Holy Spirit which are not at home in the Orthodox Catholic atmosphere. 


It is the Orthodox Catholic Church which is guaranteed by her 
apostolic succession as the direct heir of primitive Christianity; and 
converts who have turned to her—are unanimous in declaring that a true 
Pentecost of light and grace could alone account for the choice they 
have made. 


What they have received is available and waiting for all men of 
goodwill who really want the religion Christ intended them to possess. 


L. R. 
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